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A Character Sketch of the Rev. George Hanson, M.A. 


By Gervais Jonnson, oF Dustin, IRELanp. 


The readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL will doubtless be interested 
in a brief outline of the mental char- 
acteristics of the Rev. George Hanson, 
M.A., of Rathgar Presbyterian Church, 
Dublin, who has recently been appoint- 
ed to the pastorate of Marylebone 
Church, London, as sucessor to Dr. 
Pentecost. 

Mr. Hanson was formerly minister 
of a large congregation in Ballymore, 
from whence he received a call to Rath- 
gar on the death of Dr. Fleming Steven- 
son, eleven years ago, since which time 
his ministry has been so much appre- 
ciated that the seating accommodation 
of the church has had to be increased. 

His farewell sermon was preached on 
Sunday, January 9th, in the presence 
of a crowded congregation, every avail- 
able seat being occupied, a large num- 
ber of persons having to be content 
with standing room. Mr. Hanson will 
probably have entered his new sphere 
of labor ere this JourNAL gets into the 
hands of its English readers. 

In the subject of our sketch we find 
a predominance of the Motive-Mental 
temperament, the sanguine element 


also being in evidence, and so combin- 
ing to modify the mental manifesta- 
tions as to render the character unique. 
The circumference of the head is some- 
what above the average. 

The anterior, middle, and posterior 
lobes of the brain are all well developed, 
the upper frontal and coronal regions 
being the largest. 

The intellectual faculties, Compari- 
son, Causality, Intuition, and Mirthful- 
ness, are in a high state of cultivation, 
giving unusual power of analysis, in- 
duction, criticism, readiness to trace 
analogies and perceive incongruities, 
with remarkable penetration and abil- 
ity to study human character and mo- 
tives of conduct. 

He has a memory for principles 
rather than facts or events. 

The moral faculties, Benevolence or 
Sympathy, Spirituality, Veneration, 
etc., combine to produce a sympathetic 
and devotional frame of mind calcu- 
lated to inspire his audience with faith 
and confidence in the “things which 
are not seen;” while large Conscien- 
tiousness, Firmness, Destructiveness, 
and Combativeness give a clear percep- 
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tion of moral duty, and that decision 
and force of character which enable 
him boldly and fearlessly to assert the 
claims of God and man and righteous 
retribution on the transgressor of any 
moral or natural law. 

He has strong social faculties, which 
impart warmth of disposition and ren- 
der him very acceptable in the family 
circle and enable him to appeal to his 
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God of Revelation, a very desirable 
ions or uncongenial surroundings, while 
Concentrativeness gives connectedness 
of ideas, which, in combination with 
powerful reasoning faculties and a good 
imagination, render his discourses pro- 
found, yet lucid and interesting. 
Moderate Cautiousness and an in- 
tense love of nature enable him fear- 
lessly to identifv nature’s God with the 
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REV. GEORGE HANSON. 


audience as one who understands hu- 
man weakness and can enter into the 
many little things, both of a social and 
business nature, which go to make up 
the lives of the multitude. 

An ample endowment of Acquisitive- 
ness enables him to accumulate facts, 
ideas, evidences, data, etc. 

Large Secretiveness gives reserva- 
tion, tact, and ability to steer an even 
course in the midst of conflicting opin- 


characteristic in these days of uncer- 
tainty and doubt. 

He is not an impassioned orator, yet 
his discourses are characterized by elo- 
quent persuasiveness, depth, and orig- 
inality of thought which cannot fail to 
appeal loudly to the hearts and intel- 
lects of his hearers. 

While listening to his discourses the 
weary and heavy laden will find re- 
freshment and consolation in the con- 
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templation of Him who “bore our 
griefs and carried our sorrows.” The 
thoughtless will hear words of warning 
and reproof. The repentant sinner will 
hear the message of forgiveness. The 
backslider, words of remonstrance and 
invitation. The doubter will learn the 
reasonableness of the “ good service,” 
while the evil-doer will hear the pro- 
nouncement of judgment against his 
unrighteousness. 

It is well-nigh impossible to listen to 
Mr. Hanson’s well-thought-out dis- 
courses without feeling prompted to a 
better and nobler life. 

He is indeed hardened who responds 
not to the earnest and gentle, yet firm 
and decisive, announcements of “right- 
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eousness, temperance, and judgment” 
which fall from the lips of this faithful 
preacher. 

The Marylebone congregation may 
be congratulated upon their selection 
of a minister, while that of Rathgar 
will greatly miss one to whom, during 
the past eleven years, they have been 
closely drawn. 





The photograph of Rev. George Han- 
son indicates that he is a “ Coming Man” 
—a man who will take a prominent posi- 
tion in the twentieth century. He is 
ripening solidly and permanently. As 
many readers in the Eastern and Western 
world know Dr. Pentecost and have heard 
his eloquence they will be interested to 
learn of his successor.—EDITOR. 


Prison Industries—A Great Employment System, 


TRAINING THE INMATES OF PENAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BATTLE OF 
LIFE WHEN FREE. 


By Frepericxk H. Mutts. 


(Continued from page 51.) 


When the contracts that are now be- 
ing operated in the penitentiaries have 
expired I think the organization will 
have reached such a point that it could 
be extended to provide employment for 
all the prisoners in the State. 

To do this satisfactorily, however, 
the whole system would need to be 
under one direction in order to save 
conflict of authority and competition of 
one institution with another. 

Now, then, I have said so much for 
the information of the conference as to 
the manner of providing employment, 
and the class of employment to be pro- 
vided for a convict population is always 
a matter about which there is a great 
diversity of opinion. 

The labor organizations demand that 
the product of the labor of the convicts 
shall not compete in any way with their 
own labor, and the law under which we 
are now operating has been passed to 
meet this demand. Whether or not it 
does entirely eliminate the competition 
with free labor is probably not a matter 
to be discussed here; however, it seems 


quite pertinent to say that if our con- 
victs work they must produce some 
finished product, this product must be 
sold, and wherever sold, whether to the 
State, or to the public at large, it must 
compete in just the proportion that the 
labor of the prisoner displaces the labor 
of the free worker. 

I believe that the organization of the 
prisons as now carried on will very soon 
produce as large a volume of manufact- 
ured goods as has ever been produced, 
and whether or not the restriction of 
the sale of these products to our own 
State and its political divisions will be 
any material help to our own labor men 
can only be determined as time goes on. 

Following out the direction of the 
law as to the grading of the prisoners 
and the selection of employment that 
will give opportunity for instruction in 
trades, the prison department has fol- 
lowed out what they believe to be the 
true system of trade instruction for 
adult prisoners. The population of the 
prisons do not come from the profes- 
sions, they are not great philosophers, 
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psychologists, or scientists, but they 
come to us from the great workshops, 
from the ranks of the so-called “ hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water,” and 
to a large extent from lives of idleness 
or mere makeshrift employment. The 
problem for us is not how to make spec- 
lalists of them, but to train them in 
habits of industry that will enable them 
upon their release to live without viola- 
tion of law. To do this they should be 
placed in industrial employment sub- 
stantially the same as will be required 
of them when they go into free life. 
The industrial organization now com- 
prises a great diversity of manufacture. 
We buy wool, make up cloth at Auburn, 
ship it to Sing Sing, and with the addi- 
tion of a few buttons and a little thread, 
our own labor prduces a suit of clothes 
good enough for the National guard of 
the State. We buy at Clinton prison 
raw cotton, and to the manufacture of 
cotton cloth in great variety we add the 
making of yarn for underwear and 
stockings. We make shoes exactly as 
they are made in great factories 
throughout the country; printing is 
done as others do it; baskets, brooms, 
woodenware, tinware, all are made un- 
der the best conditions. Our foundries 
for iron and brass are so organized that 
an almost endless variety of castings 
are produced. At Dannemora we are 
erecting a new building to be used as a 
hospital for insane criminals. Sing 
Sing prison is preparing stone for the 
repairing and rebuilding of the old 
State House at Albanv. and Ayburn 
prison is making furniture for new hos- 
pital buildings throughout the State. 
Such an infinite variety of work can 
only be accomplished by the very best 
organization and close supervision, 
since the product must pass the inspec- 
tion of the most critical purchasers. In 
this wide diversity of industry we pro- 
vide the best possible means to our in- 
mates for acquiring trades. The pris- 
oner working on a stone that must fit a 
particular place in a public building, or 
upon any work the perfection of which 
must be tested by its sale, does his work 
with very much greater care and with 
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more benefit to himself than when he 
knows the result of his labor is only to 
be broken up or torn down. Therefore, 
I say, that when the State, desiring to 
prepare the convict for free living, 
keeps him continuously at one branch 
of business for one, two, or three years, 
or until he has acquired some proficien- 
cy at it, they have done vastly more for 
him in the way of fitting him to earn 
his living than when they put him in a 
trade-school two or three hours a day, 
two or three times a week, and make no 
test of the product he produces, such as 
its sale in the market would be. Many 
of our modern penologists argue that 
the placing of men in one line of work, 
keeping them at it for a year or more is 
mere tread-mill employment and does 
not enthuse in the prisoner any ambi- 
tion, etc. They forget that proficiency 
is only attained in any given calling by 
constant effort along one line, and until 
we change the conditions under which 
our men are to be employed on their re- 
lease we must conform the training in 
the prisons to meet these conditions. 

In the eighteen years I have been 
connected with prisons I have found 
very many places for men released from 
prisons, and in every instance. where 
they have been placed in great factories 
it was because they were able to do some 
particular work. I call to mind a cer- 
tain factory which has taken on our 
recommendation more than a score of 
men, and in no instance has there been 
a necessity to place with them a super- 
intendent or what some writers call fin- 
ished workmen. 

I have only to say in conclusion that 
I believe the nearer we approach in 
manufacture to the same organization 
that obtains in free shops, just in that 
proportion we minimize competition 
and best fit our prisoners for free life. 





[I believe Mr. Mills has done as much 
in humanizing the criminal character 
and in bringing it in touch with honest 
labor as any other man. And what is 
more, he judges every man individually, 
as this intuitively helps scores to the 
right mode of living again.—ED.] 
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Phrenotypes and Side-Views. No, 21. 
IN A GALLERY OF ROGUES. 
By H. S. Drayron, M.D. 


We hear so much about criminals 
and their doings nowadays because of 
the universal currency of the news- 
paper, that the estimate of the anthro- 
pologist that the number of criminals 
in general society is about five per cent. 
of the population seems to be much be- 
low the truth; but if we consider the 
matter for a little, and reckon that this 
five per cent. of our grand population 
would mean something over three mill- 
ion people, who, in various ways, are 
given to “crooked” or immoral prac- 
tices of a destructive nature, and that 
the great proportion of this three mill- 
ion is found in our large cities, we can 
appreciate how it is that the doings of 
these degenerate and lawless people are 
so conspicuous. 

At these police headquarters, where 
things are conducted in an organized, 
methodical manner, we find records of 
a very interesting character relating to 
crime. There, for instance, the more 
notable of offenders are photographed 
and carefully described, mentally and 
physically. This is done for identifica- 
tion, so that the police authorities 
throughout the country shall be en- 
abled to make an investigation when- 
ever any offence may be reported of 
this or that one of the known rogues. 
So it happens if “ Wall-eyed Jack” has 
been discovered participating in some 
burglary and cannot be found any- 
where in the neighborhood of the 
crime, the telegraph can be put in op- 
eration and the fact circulated through 
the country, so that the minions of the 
law shall be on the alert for his appre- 
hension. 

Of late years the system known as 
the Bertillon, from its author, a 
Frenchman, has been introduced into 
the police methods of our cities and 
found to work exceedingly well for the 
identification of offenders. This sys- 


tem includes a number of measure- 
ments of the head, nose, ear, arm, hand, 
certain fingers, the height and circum- 
ference of the chest, etc., together with 
a somewhat full description of individ- 
ual markings of the face and body. 

It may be said that every man is a 
rogue until he is found out, but'to the 
physiognomist who pursues his obser- 
vation on scientific lines there is a wide 
difference between the facial and cra- 
nial character of the normal man and 
the perverted man, the rascal, whether 
man or woman, who seeks to make a 
living at the cost of others unscrupu- 
lously or cruelly, according to occasion. 





We meet people who seem to have, 
at first glance, repulsive features. We 
may say that we do not like them, and 
are surprised when it is said that they 
are excellent persons, useful, valuable as 
a member of society. Speaking further 
of the average person, it can be said 
that he is often convinced against his 
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will with regard to the good standing 
and reputation of someone whose face 
appeared to be mean and disreputable. 
But really, on close inspection, with the 
assistance of some knowledge of phys- 
iognomy and Phrenology, it is not diffi- 
cult to differentiate the good from the 
bad in human nature. 

Rogues are met with, especially in 
our large cities, who practice the man- 
ners of the drawing-room, who dress 
becomingly and are quite attractive. 
Good clothing, a skilful tailor, and a 
barber will make most men look fairly 
well, and so it happens that even the 
best of us may be deceived sometimes 
by externals and a cunningly devised be- 
havior. Again, it may be suggested 
that when the environment is corrupt 
in his youth the son of well-organized 
parents may take up habits that are 
pernicious, and at length become per- 
verted and vile. Yes; such is too often 





the case, but here we insist that the 
habits of a man or woman will write 
themselves upon the face of the owner, 
and that we can, after some experience, 
quite readily perceive the fact, the de- 
generate course of him who was born 
amid good moral relations but later fell 
into ways of vice and folly. 
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Whoever has had occasion to mingle 
much with the throngs that beset our 
criminal courts has béen impressed by 
the marks of degeneracy seen upon the 
faces of the chronic rogue. Iilustra- 
tions given herewith are taken from the 
records of crime, and they offer a vari- 
ety of organization and physiognomy. 
Perhaps it is physiognomy, more than 
the actual head contour that impresses 
us, but we can read in these faces the 
differences of character that belong to 
them after a little study. We can pick 
out him who has become perverted and 
him whose delinquent morality was an 
element in his constitution from birth. 





NO. III. 


The regular “ crook,” the man who 


from early life has shown a tendency to 
do wrong, is of a distinctive type, and 
by no means draws so much upon our 
sympathy as the unfortunate pervert, 
but rather stimulates our sense of jus- 
tice. Noting the faces of our little gal- 
lerv of rogues, No. 1 offers a face to 
our inspection that would at first 
glimpse suggest fair business capabil- 
ity, and have average moral qualities. 
We might liken him to Mr. Jones or 
Mr. Sinclair, whom we know to be pret- 
ty good fellows, and vet, when we come 
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to examine closely this impression from 
an engraving of no very high class, we 
may pick out certain elements that be- 
tray the abnormal. We can see in him 
much of what we call the “confi- 
dence man.” He appears affable and 
smooth in talk, and quick in his im- 
pressions of others. He might be ex- 
pected to play a successful game with 
the inexperienced visitor to the city. 
The head looks fairly balanced, yet 
there is a lurking breadth in the lower 


part under the thick hair, and there 


is a slope from the crown downward 
that intimates a want of sincerity. 
There is a sharpness about the eyes, an 
intensity, which signifies the sharp 
game he would play on _ occasion. 
There is a breadth of the nose in the 
middle third which is said to mean 
strong acquisitiveness, and there is, 
take it all through, a kind of unscrupu- 
lous air pervading the face. 

No. 2 contrasts well with the one just 
considered. We might say at offhand, 
here we can see very clearly some mark- 
ings of the rascal. Here we have 
narrowness in the base, and a conical 





crown. The forehead projects at the 
brow and has a wedge shape. The 
beard is scanty, the eyebrows irregular, 


and wanting in development, the eyes 
suspicious and sly. The face is very 
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much one-sided. The nose is thick, 
has a stubborn, obdurate expression. 
This man could be taken as a pretty 
good sample of the inveterate crook. 

No. 3 has a face by no means invit- 
ing. He very likely was born among 
thieves. The head does not appear to 
be very broad, and although apparent- 
ly full laterally, is no doubt weakly de- 
veloped in the crown, falling off be- 
hind, and so auite short in longitudinal 
diameter. This man has taken to the 
road, so to speak, not the highway, 
from very feebleness of those qualities 
which impart staunchness, strength, 
and determination of character. Note 
again the one-sidedness of the face, the 
crooked ear, and the rough visage gen- 
erally. He belongs to the desperate 
class of villains, is of feeble individual- 
ity. He is a restless, unstable man. 
Note the weakness of the mouth and 
the watchful. cunning squint. 

No. 4 differs again from the others. 
Here is a head of moderate size, rather 
low in the crown and long in the face, 
full in the back part and lacking depth 
in the forehead. A “ bullet-head,” a 
hard, tough case, and belongs to the 
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type of criminals as described by Bene- 
dikt and Lombroso. On the physical 
side he has endowments that adapt him 
for hard manual work, but his habits 
have destroyed all taste for that, and 
left him nothing but a life at odds with 
law and order. 

No. 5 has a face that seems to com- 
bine a variety of elements. This is a 
man who can be good at times, quite 
regular, indeed, according to circum- 
stances. Why, we might say, in a gen- 
eral way, anv of these men, when 
young, if influenced by excellent asso- 
ciations, would probably have matured 
to a respectable degree of usefulness, 
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but this last one, as a boy and young 
man, might have been made a good deal 
of. He has an active temperament, a 
fair intellect, with a readiness of adap- 
tation which would have fitted him for 
a department of life that would have 
given good position. As it is those 
energetic qualities, so serviceable in the 
struggle for existence that marks mod- 
ern life, have contributed by reason of 
his low and vicious associations to make 
him prominent in rascality. The quick 
wit, shrewdness, and active spirit of his 
nature have become instrumentalities 
for criminal rapacity and self-indul- 
gence. 


What is Quality ?* 


By Jures Bucaet. 


(Continued from page 14.) 


Quality may be defined as a specific 
property of organization that confers 
inherent strength of constitution, den- 
sity and toughness of fibre, marked 
resistance to disorganizing diseases, 
brilliancy of mind, natural strength of 
memory, and an abundant supply of 
personal magnetism. In support of the 
foregoing it is known that some people 
have an innate strength of constitution 
that seems to be proof against all abuse, 
and this irrespective of size or other 
objective appearances. 

Their tissues as a whole, including 
the brain and nervous system, are firm, 
elastic, and enduring, and it seems dif- 
ficult to subordinate their organization 
to contagious diseases or inflammatory 
processes. 

They possess a natural and unchang- 
ing brilliancy of mind, are very self- 
conscious, and not easily subdued, and 
all their vital and mental processes are 
characterized by great activity and re- 
finement, regardless of education or 
environment. It is, moreover, a fact 
that a strongly retentive memory is a 
natural gift, and while this faculty is 
amenable to cultivation or education 





* Paper read at the Annual Conference of the American 
Institute of Phrenology. 


to a considerable extent, yet the natural 
possession is in general the most ef- 
fective and the least liable to deterio- 
rate. A strong memory can be acquired 
by indomitable effort at the expense of 
a great amount of time and vitality, 
but unless this is continued in the same 
strain all through life, it rapidly de- 
teriorates, whereas the natural memory 
is spontaneous and lasting. A natural 
memory bears the same relation to an 
acquired memory as Zera Colburn’s 
mathematical instinct bears to the con- 
ventional methods, the difference being 
fully as great. Another significant fact 
about memory is that it is instinctive, 
and is injured if not allowed to act in- 
dependently of all arbitrary associa- 
tions, symbols, or correlating devices 
of whatever nature. This instinctive 
memory evolves from a high degree of 
hereditary quality, while the acquired 
memory is the result of acquired qual- 
ity, as will be shown further on. The 
foregoing, though apparently a digres- 
sion, is really connected with the sub- 
ject under consideration, and is useful 
to a proper comprehension of the full 
significance of what is to follow. 
Lastly, we come to a consideration of 
the power of personal magnetism as 
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conferred by quality. It is well known 
that some people are naturally mag- 
netic, and by this means have a natural 
influence over the thoughts and actions 
of others, irrespective of superior intel- 
lect or force of character. Intellect 
and force of character may command 
respect, but do not always secure obe- 
dience in a manner that is satisfactory 
and profitable. Personal magnetism is 
at the bottom of the influence wielded 
by some men over others and is one of 
the secrets of success in business and in 
nearly every walk of life. Its influence 
when strong is unseen but irresistible, 
and it confers a peculiar charm of man- 
ner that is nameless but fascinating. 
When this element is lacking it re- 
quires a large amount of intellect to 
supply its deficiency, and then it is 
questionable as to whether intellect can 
take its place at all. Its powers are seen 
in the magnetic healer, the mesmerist, 
the Christian scientist, and in innumer- 
able ways it is exhibited in the lives of 
great generals, orators, business men, 
musicians, teachers, physicians, and 
statesmen. We often meet men to 
whom to say “no” seems very hard, if 
not impossible. It seems as though we 
would rather do what they ask, even if 
unreasonable, than refuse, and this in 
spite of our better judgment and per- 
sonal interests. Such men possess this 
power in a large degree. The Hindoos 
are examples of remarkable powers of 
personal magnetism, but unfortunately 
their quality is too largely in excess of 
their physical size, hence as a whole 
they are brilliant and fascinating, with 
a strong tendency to fanaticism and su- 
perstition. 

On this account their minds are 
largely unbalanced, and they live in an 
atmosphere of mystery, spiritual ex- 
altation, are constantly in dreamland, 
have a perfect contempt for the flesh of 
their bodies, and all such curious mys- 
tical notions. Notwithstanding all this 
we must give them due credit, especial- 
ly to the high-caste Hindoos, for their 
marvellous power of personal magnet- 
ism, which is not confined in its action 
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or influence to their own race, but af- 
fects equally the matter-of-fact Euro- 
peans and Americans. 

All the wonderfully difficult tricks of 
jugglery that they perform in the open 
field and without machinery or ap- 
paratus of any kind are the result of 
what is called Occultism, or, in plain 
modern language, it is simply personal 
magnetism. The limits of this article 
and its object do not permit going into 
details any more than is necessary to 
show or illustrate and render clear the 
relations of personal power to quality, 
and, therefore, briefly stated, the dif- 
ference between a Hindoo juggler and 
a modern European or American pres- 
tidigitator is very great. The one acts 
upon the optic nerves and brain of his 
spectator by means of magnetic force 
cultivated for centuries back and hand- 
ed down from father to son for genera- 
tions, while the latter requires the aid 
of mechanical contrivances, certain 
conditions, and a certain place, with a 
number of confederates and a great 
deal of manual dexterity. 

In the one case the spectator is the 
subject of an hallucination as much so 
as any hypnotic subject, while in the 
other case he is subjected to an optical 
illusion due to mechanical devices, dex- 
terous manipulation, and numerous ob- 
jective deceptions, but still on the 
whole more real than those evolved by 
the Hindoo. The tricks of the Hindoo 
have no more real existence than have 
the hallucinations of a hypnotized sub- 
ject under the influence of the power 
of suggestion. These facts are simply 
brought in to show what a power per- 
sonal magnetism can be if in the hands 
of those who are qualified to use it to 
its fullest extent, and also to prepare 
the way for what is to follow, in its re- 
lation to the subject of quality. There 
are two kinds of quality—inherited and 
acquired. Inherited quality is the re- 
sult of heredity and pre-natal influ- 
ences. Acquired quality results from 
early training, environment, education, 
association, and the general circum- 
stances and habits of life. 


(To be continued.) 
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Personal Interviews. 


Mrs. DONALD McLEAN. 


REGENT OF THE NEW YORK CITY CHAPTER 
OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION. 


At a charming afternoon session of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion I was an invited guest. I was 
asked to be present in order to see the 
President carrying out her official 
duties and to interview her for the 
benefit of our readers, 

The afternoon proved a most inter- 
esting one to all present, and so many 
were the demands made on the Presi- 
dent at the close that I asked for and 
received permission to have a private 
interview. 





MRS. DONALD MCLEAN, 


It is only during the last decade that 
women have emancipated themselves 
from the bonds and fetters which for- 
merly confined their territory of useful- 
ness to a strictly domestic life; but, 
pushing forward, they have proved 


themselves equal to their. brothers in 
business and professional life, and thus 
it is not now a source of wonder that so 
many ladies are to the front in various 
spheres of usefulness. Therefore when 
it was my privilege the other day of 
meeting the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, it reminded me of one 
of the rare treats I have experienced in 
London in visiting studios of celebrated 
artists on one of their “ On View” days, 
when their pictures are seen in their 
best settings; and so the talented presi- 
dent of the above club was at her best 
when I saw on the afore-mentioned 
club-day. 

Her personality is a powerful one, 
and as I looked at her and heard her 
strong, magnetic voice, I could not but 
think that she was every inch a general 
herself, and even capable, if it came to 
the point, of marshalling her members 
and leading them to express their 
patriotism in distinct and loyal ways 
for the benefit of their country. In 
fact, her tout ensemble made one think 
she was but one removed from a gen- 
eral. Just in passing we may say that 
very few leaders know so appropriately 
how to say the right thing at the right 
moment as Mrs. McLean did on this 
afternoon. It was a special programme, 
which introduced many features of the 
club, but we will not tarry to say all 
that we would like to on this point, but 
hurry away to her delightful mansion 
on Lenox Avenue, where I found Mrs. 
McLean awaiting my arrival. The par- 
lors contain many trophies which re- 
minded me of the interest that Mrs. 
McLean takes in all matters of her 
Chapter. The “Revolutionary Tea- 
room ” is furnished with ancestral rel- 
ics. There is a spinning-wheel in one 
corner, a Chippendale sideboard from 
the home of Barbara Fritchie, and a 
straight-backed chair, marked with an 
“N,” in memory of General Nelson, of 
whom Mrs. McLean is a lineal descend- 
ant; but beyond and above all the rel- 
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ics to be here found was the lady her- 
self, who is a most remarkable char- 
acter. 

She possesses a very active brain, and 
one that is well filled out in the execu- 
tive and intellectual regions. She has 
taken considerable of her force and 
energy from her father, and he must 
have been known for his executiveness, 
power, and intellectual ability. I also 
judge that she has come from a family 
who show more than ordinary power in 
their intellectual scope, for hers is an 
organization that is not made in one 
generation. Her central lobe, giving 
her forcefulness of character, is re- 
markably developed. She has energy, 
courage, power of resource, and great 
versatility of mind. Her Sublimity, 
joined to her intellectual faculties, en- 
ables her to express herself in eloquent 
and effective terms. Hence, she can 
draw on her imagination with good ef- 
fect, and is able to make pleasing re- 
marks about the work and talents of 
others. Some may consider her rather 
too extravagant and lavish in her praise 
of others, but so strong and responsive 
is her nature that she gives out of the 
abundance of her sympathy. 

Her intellect is decidedly a practical 
one, and hence she looks at things from 
a utilitarian point of view. She knows 
how to make things resourceful and 
knows how to use the energy and intel- 
lect of others to good advantage. Were 
she a teacher she would bring out the 
talents of the children wisely, and as a 
president she will harness everyone’s 
talents where they will be most effec- 
tive, and therefore she must be beloved 
as well as admired. 

Her memory is also very serviceable. 
She is able to recall, without a note or 
reference, what has taken place. All 
her experiences are real and deep. Any- 
thing that she takes an interest in she 
remembers, and her Comparison being 
so large she is able to recall events that 
have taken place, so that in speaking 
she could recall incidents of past his- 
tory and weave them in with a lively 
imagination. 

She is a good reader of human char- 


acter. She is able to understand the 
dispositions of others, and should be 
talented in using this faculty to a good 
account. It is this that helps her to 
say the right thing at the right time 
and in the right way. She would have 
made a splendid success in the legal 
profession, for she has just the insight, 
critical acumen, force of character, and 
independence of spirit that are neces- 
sary for a barrister; and therefore it 
would not be surprising if she had in- 
herited this gift of speech and insight 
into character from her ancestors. She 
possesses more independence of spirit 
than mere dignity of bearing, yet she is 
not wanting in the latter when the oc- 
casion requires it. 

Her character is lighted up with a 
great deal of buoyancy, hope, elasticity, 
and magnetism. She has ready wit and 
a sparkling way of showing it. The 
characteristics of her face indicate 
breadth of thought, not so much in 
smallness of feature as in massiveness 
and a well-proportioned outline and 
regularity of features. She has won- 








PORTRAIT OF MRS. MCLEAN’S MOTHER— 
MRS. B. H. MAULSBY. 


derful queenliness of carriage, and this, 
combined with her magnetism, effective 
way of speaking, and Southern style of 
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beauty, enable her to carry all before 
her. 

At the close of my remarks I learned 
from Mrs. McLean many interesting 
facts connected with her family, and as 
they bear on our previous description, 
will be appreciated here. 

Mrs. McLean comes from the South, 
that birthplace of beautiful women, as 
Maryland is her native State. She had 
a liberal education at Baltimore, and 
part of her girlhood was passed in 
Washington in official circles. She 
married Mr. McLean, a prominent 
member of the bar, and came with him 
to New York to make her home here, 
and has won a high position as a leader 
in New York society, especially among 
patriotic clubs. 

She is the daughter of the late Judge 
John Ritchie, of the Maryland Court of 
Appeals, and Betty Harrison Maulsby. 
The latter has been identified with the 
Revolutionary Society since its forma- 
tion, and is at present a national vice- 
president. 

Mrs. McLean is rich in noted colonial 
and revolutionary ancestors, among 
them being Deputy Governor William 
Burgiss, Judge David Lynn, and Gen- 
eral Richard Nelson. 

Mr. McLean also comes from stanch 
revolutionary stock. It was his grand- 
father, General John McLean, who 
built the old block fort in Central Park. 

Both father and mother of Mrs. Mc- 
Lean have transmitted to their daugh- 
ter many of their strong characteristics. 
Her mother, for instance, is noted for 
her clearness of intellect, her inde- 
pendent spirit, her keen insight into 
character, and her strong benevolent 
feeling toward others, as we see from 
her portrait. 

The New York branch of the Society 
of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, of which Mrs. McLean is now 
president, is a large and influential 
organization, while the National So- 
ciety is one of the largest in the coun- 
try, and owes its existence to the disin- 
clination of the Sons of the Revolution 
to receive them as an auxiliary society. 
They now number more than twenty 
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thousand lineal descendants of recog- 
nized patriots of the Revolutionary 
period. 

Once a year they hold a Continental 
Congress in Washington, during the 
week of Washington’s birthday, Febru- 
ary 22d. Their charter was issued by 
the United States Congress, and the 
work is divided among Chapters in 
forty-five States and is growing rapidly. 
The central thought in their organiza- 
tion has been to honor the women of 
the revolutionary days, and hence their 
badge is a spinning-wheel and distaff 
suspended by the colors of Washing- 
ton’s staff, blue and white. 

The New York Chapter has achieved 
several distinguished honors; notably, 
the endowment of a chair in American 
History in Barnard College, the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship in her own 
Chapter, and the gift of the flag-pole at 
Grant’s tomb. It is to the president’s 
(Mrs. McLean) thoughtful patriotism 
that a suitable memorial will undoubt- 
edly be presented to France in 1900 as 
coming from the “ Daughters.” His- 
toric places have been marked, eventful 
days celebrated, and many landmarks 
saved by this enthusiastic woman. 


—_—_@¢———____. 


Mirz. HENRIETTA S. CORRADLI 


Officier de l’ Académie de la République Francaise ; Mem- 
ber of the W. Press Club, 


When we watch the wonderful con- 
stellations and count the twinkling 
stars that compose them, we notice the 
difference in intensity and brilliancy of 
each. Likewise, when we compare the 
notes of the birds that warble in the 
woods, we have our favorites, the thrush 
and nightingale taking preference. 

Again when we compare the marvel- 
lous flexibility of the human voice, 
there is as great a degree of excellence 
and preference. Sometimes it is for a 
rich contralto or bass, at other times for 
a pure soprano or tenor. 

The lady whose portrait we give 
above is particularly gifted and has 
been distinguished by great honors. 
She has every qualification for a first- 
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class instructor. Some persons can 
only produce, others can help others to 
produce as well as give expression to 
melodious harmonies themselves. In 
Mile. de Corradi we have this duality of 
power. 

She has a fine Celtic type of organiza- 
tion, with the charming vivacity,anima- 
tion, and humor so interesting and at- 
tractive in the French. Her sociability 
is highly accentuated and shows itself in 
a marked devotion. She is fondofhome, 
of friends, and animals and pets, and 


seem to have run through the family. 
Mile. Corradi possesses besides large 
Tune, Weight, and Time, considerable 
Ingenuity, Ideality or taste, Sublimity, 
expansiveness, and keen intuition, all 
of which enlarge her mental horoscope 
and enhance her appreciation of the 
beautiful, the artistic, the musical. 
Added to this she has largely developed 
observing faculties, giving to her mind 
light and shade and true intonation as 
she touches the vibrations of the other 
qualities. She has unerring critical fac- 
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it would be difficult to get her to give 
up old associations—the home she has 
become attached to through memories 
of her parents. Her father possessed a 
high and intellectual head, which she 
inherits, but it is her great grand- 
mother she wonderfully resembles, as a 
painting of whom verifies. It was 
taken in 1700, and hangs over the piano 
in the drawing-room. She was a clever 
woman—the arts, music, and painting 


ulties, hence her criticisms are excellent 
and to the point. She is a true born 
artist, and having special advantages in 
training in the city of New York and in 
the Paris Conservatoire, she has de- 
servedly won prize after prize, and dis- 
tinction and honors beyond count. She 
received from the Emperor Napoleon 
III. a gold medal, struck in her honor, 
as a reward for her services at the Im- 
perial Chapel. 
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It was in February, 1897, that she re- 
ceived the degree of “ Officier d’Aca- 
démie” which distinguished honor is 
next to the Legion of Honor in impor- 
tance, and she is the only Professeur de 
Chant in New York who possesses it. 
She is one of the most prominent vocal 
instructors in the city and has had a 
wide experience as an opera, concert, 
and oratorio singer. 

She is an honest worker, and is tho- 
roughly conscientious in carrying out 
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every known duty. Her head is par- 
ticularly high in the development, of 
Firmness, which tells its own story 
when combined with her large Execu- 
tiveness and Courage. 

She has inherited her good hold on 
life and with ordinary care will outlive 
many friends. She is genial, sympa- 
thetic to a fault and no one goes to her 
in vain. We are sorry to leave her here 
with our readers, as there is much in 
such a personality to relate. 


—_—----_ —_o——___—~ 


Brother C. H. Balsbaugh and George B. Holsinger. 


A COMPARISON. 


There are some persons who seem to 
be cut out to fill certain niches in the 
world, who are not like ordinary peo- 
ple in their tastes. One of the chief 
charms of any writer is his individual- 
ity, and when that author has had a 
rich experience of men and things he 
is well able to entertain a large and 
special audience. 

We have, therefore, in the personal- 
ity before us an excellent example of 
an elevated tone of character and sin- 
cerity of purpose. He has a wonderful 
insight into spiritual truths. His head 
is exceptionally full along the superior 
border of the moral faculties, and 
hence he cannot enjoy the conditions 
of this life as fully as the majority of 
men; but he must often have experi- 
ences with his subconscious self, and 
must sometimes talk with the angels, 
for his moral brain resembles very much 
that of Swedenborg, and the experience 
of the latter was most unique. He is 
liable at times to forget the require- 
ments of the body and all physical 
needs, for he is specially organized to 
think on religious and highly elevated 
topics. 

To business life he could not give his 
attention very readily, for he would 
have wanted to organize a business on 
principles of his own. It is difficult for 


him to conform to anyone’s formula or 
creed, for he has great love of simplic- 
ity, great independence of mind, and 
strong sympathies, and such a charac- 
ter would be liable to have views and 
ideas to promulgate that were unique, 
and therefore it would not be surpris- 
ing if he formulated his own religious 
church, or sought to secure the interest 
of others in a purely immaterial mode 
of life. He is idealistic, and delights 
in all that is beautiful in thought and 
sentiment. He has probably been an 
untiring student, and burned the mid- 
night oil incessantly; fortunately he 
has the conditions of body that enable 
him to stretch the limit of his day far 
into the night. He must be an inspired 
man, and his mother must have been 
impressed with a very ardent desire for 
him to become a teacher, preacher, and 
evangelist. He appears to have a spe- 
cial dispensation of talent to work and 
think in a line peculiar to himself. 

His forehead is high as well as broad, 
and hence in one particular he has 
probably shown a deep interest in the 
study of character and drawn correct 
conclusions in regard to humanity, and 
traced the spiritual needs of each one 
with whom he has come in contact. He 
uses his practical mind to support his 
great love of studying that which is 
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philosophic, metaphysical, and divine. 
Therefore, when he wishes to illustrate 
a principle, he takes nature as his basis; 
but the strong element of his character 
is shown through his desire to trace 
principles to their origin, to arrive at 
correct theological truths, and to rea- 
son out spiritual impulses or impres- 
sions suited to his tone of mind, which 


have been a surprise to us, judging him 
from a phrenological standpoint. 


Phrenology has had its practical 
uses ever since’ it was established as a 
science. One of these was that through 
an examination of Mr. Balsbaugh’s 
head by Samuel R. Wells, many years 
ago, while Mr. Balsbaugh was a medical 

















Cc. H. BALSBAUGH. 


is elevated and marked by his exquisite 
taste. He must have strong doubts as 
well as tenacious beliefs in regard to 
the future life, but the latter probably 
overcome the former. If he had been 
the author of “My Faith Looks up to 
Thee, O Lamb of God!” it would not 


student at Dr. Trall’s Hygienic College, 
N. Y., when he was so weak physically 
that he thought he would not long sur- 
vive, he was so inspired by this exam- 
ination that he entirely changed the 
current of his life, so that instead of 
preparing to die, he prepared to live, 
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and from that time became a valuable 
teacher of religious truth to a com- 
munity who always called him Brother. 
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to improve themselves. He believes in 
drawing people up to his standard, and 
he would do it with such winning zeal 














GEORGE B. HOLSINGER, OF BRIDGEWATER, VA. 


Graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology, and associate author of ‘* Psalms, Hymns, 
_and Spiritual Songs,” ‘* The Singer’s Choice,” and sheet music. 


This gentleman is a temperamental 
contrast to Brother Balsbaugh, and as 
they are well known to each other, and 
have many tried friends in common, 
we have waited for a year for an ap- 
propriate time to insert their portraits 
together. 

Mr. Holsinger has a strong vital- 
mental temperament, in which Mr. 
Balsbaugh is singularly lacking. He 
has the geniality that can reach the 
masses, and the practical talent that 
can apply everything that is useful to 
the needs of the people. He is not 
drowsy or far-fetched, but is wide- 
awake, brimful of life, spirit, and en- 
thusiasm, and can inspire others with 
his radiance and sympathy. He is 
a man to mix with the people, for he 
belongs to them, and loves to benefit 
those who have not had the opportunity 


that few persons could withstand his 
pleading eloquence were he a public 
speaker. He knows how to adapt him- 
self to many circumstances, and will 
never be odd, awkward, or strange 
when travelling or visiting new cities 
for the first time. He knows how to 
reach people through many sides of 
their character. In fact he is an ear- 
nest worker and student of mental 
science, and this must have helped him 
as a teacher for many years. He takes 
a deep interest in any student who is 
earnest and anxious to improve, and he 
would spur on such a one and enable 
him to use his finest talents in a prac- 
tical manner. 

He has large Firmness, but he has 
so much mellowness of character that 
it would not take the form of obsti- 
nacy, but would be more likely to show 
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itself through his persevering spirit. It 
is his perseverance which enables him 
to complete his work and succeed in his 
efforts. 

His social nature makes him a friend 
to many. He must have a wide circle 
of acquaintances, and although he is 
not averse to making new friendships, 
yet he never loses sight of the old ones. 
For instance, he would always like to 
read the papers containing news of the 
different places he had visited, so that 
he could keep in touch with the people 
and the advancement of the place. 

His whole nature is stirred up by his 
energy, force, and intellectual culture, 
and his duties and aims in life stand 
first, hence he is one to act upon prin- 
ciple, although his sympathies go out 
to all who ask his aid. 

He appears to have a large develop- 
ment of the organs of Time, Tune, 
Weight, Constructiveness, Ideality, 
Causality, and Comparison, and his mu- 
sical gifts are enhanced by his large 
Benevolence and _ Spirituality, and 
hence he is keenly alive to responsive 
music, and his own compositions must 
be full of that which is emotional and 
searching—that which expresses the 
tender sentiment of the mind as well as 
an appreciation of grandeur and sub- 
limity. 

Tt will thus be readilv seen that the 
two men differ considerably in the form 
and shape of their heads and in their 
temperaments and other characteristics, 
which is an object lesson to students. 


Mr. Holzinger is a thorough believer 
in Phrenology, and, to prove this, he 
attended the Institute session in 1889, 
and has been the means of sending 
eight different persons to attend the 
same. 

He is a living proof of the benefit of 
a phrenological examination, for it was 
through his own that he says: “I am 
what I am and what I may be.” Mr. 
Sizer said of him, in 1889, “ Your or- 
gan of Tune is uncommonly large, and 
the glory of it is that it is developed 
in the realm of sympathy rather than 
in the realm of mere executiveness, and 
if you would write music you would 
find yourself developing strength in 
that department which you had not at 
first dreamed of, because you have the 
inventive and combining intellectual 
and theoretical forces.” Mr. Holzing- 
er, writing on this point, says: “ This 
remark is true and has come to pass 
to the letter as though it had been said 
of things that had taken place then.” 
Another point that is interestingly true 
is the following: “ You have large Be- 
nevolence, and we think you are fond 
of the minor key in music. If you were 
leading the music at the funeral of 
somebody whom everybody loved, you 
would sing the simple melody, ‘ Asleep 
in Jesus,’ by Hastings, as tenderly as 
he would have sung it himself, and he 
was an exceedingly tender man.” Asa 
fact, Mr. Holsinger has sung at more 
funerals than any other singer in the 
country. 


J. A. Fowler. 


HEART STRAIN fIN‘PBICYCLING. 


It is to be regretted that bicyclists are 
often seen riding with open mouth. The 
evils of mouth-breathing are accentuated 
under such conditions, and it is well to 
note the cause. With some, this perni- 
cious habit was fixed in childhood. But 
when it is observed only after exercise, 
such as bicycling, it indicates that the 


heart and lungs have been subjected to 
undue strain, which should not be repeat- 
ed. Medical experience affirms that so 
long as the cyclist can breathe freely 
with the mouth closed, he is safe, at least 
so far as heart strain is concerned.—Mind 
and Body. 
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The Amateur Phrenological Club. 


(ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS.) 


By Etsite Cassett SmMiru. 


(Continued from page 52.) 


She was masking now I knew, and 1 
did not blame her, but presently with 
that sudden positiveness of gesture pe- 
culiar to her she threw aside the cloak 
of reserve and drawing me to a seat be- 
side her, said: “It is better that you 
know that which is an open secret 
among those who have long known me, 
that my unfortunate husband made an 
end to his mortal life in a fit of de- 
spondency. I did not dream until re- 
cently that my poor boy had so strongly 
inherited the fatal tendency. That 
such is a fact is all you need to know, 
and now you will understand why I am 
so anxious to bring him home and de- 
vote the rest of my life, if need be, to 
making him happy, and helping him to 
win the success I know he deserves.” 

*'There is no need, then, for you to 
feel any distressing anxiety, 1 am sure, 
dear Mrs. MecD——,, for Phrenology of- 
fers you a sure and unfailing source of 
help. Such a condition of mind as you 
refer to arises from a wrong use of the 
faculties, and to overcome this we must 
study to learn how to combine the vari- 
ous elements of our nature to bring 
about the desided harmonious results. 
This youth has a very peculiar charac- 
ter, and to try to go through life un- 
guided and unguarded, without a care- 
ful understanding of his weak points, 
means almost certain ruin. Ile has 
nevertheless, in his nature the possibil- 
ity of attainment as lofty and sublime 
as these dangerous pit-falls are deep, 
and he ought to have the fact constantly 
held up before him that hope, firmness, 
and self-esteem may be encouraged to 
greater activity. 

“Tf he was my boy I would remove 
him from the schools where the asso- 
ciations of young men like himself 
creates an environment which for him 


is morbid and unhealthy, and I would 
take him at once to some place where he 
could have the advantage of a thorough 
phrenological delineation, in which he 
would learn for a certainty just what 
position in life he is best fitted to occu- 
py. ‘Then if I was a strong, brave 
mother like you i would start him in his 
life-work and would hold him firmly, 
tenderly to it; supplementing in his 
nature all that I knew he lacked by sur- 
rounding him with such environments, 
socially and otherwise, as would serve 
this end. I would bind him to me with 
the golden chains of love till my boy 
became a man, with a man’s discretion 
and maturity of thought and purpose, 
and so well acquainted with the facts of 
his own nature that he would prove 
perfectly able to sustain himself. But 
[ could never hope to do the half of this 
were I not so thoroughly convinced 
with the importance of Phrenology 
that its grand truths are my creed, my 
hope, and my anchorage.” 

Again I had been led on by her ear- 
nest attention much farther than | had 
intended, and ended in some confu- 


sion. But she replied with much feel- 
ing, “I am deeply impressed, Miss 
M , by all you have said, and know 





not know to thank you save by this: I 
am already determined that so far as 
possible I shall carry out your excellent 
advice. Phrenology shall be my watch- 
star, and it shall become his also. My 
boy shall know no home like his moth- 
er’s heart and he will yet rise, I am sure, 
to a bright and useful future.” 

“Tam sure of it, too,” I replied hope- 
fully, and then after a little pause, 
turned the tide of her thoughts by say- 
ing, “ You must come and visit our 
Amateur Phrenological Club some 
evening.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A Search for Health. 


TRUTHS FOUNDED ON FACT. 
By Lissa B. 


(Continued from page 20.) 


IL. 

To ascend Pike’s Peak fills one with 
a sense of the bigness of things. What 
mountain climbing is, with its continu- 
ous up-going, can only be realized by 
experiencing it. On summer evenings 
may be seen companies of tourists 
starting on their way to walk up and up 
the mighty height in order to reach the 
summit by day-break and view the 
glorious sunrise and the vast panorama 
of forty thousand square miles of coun- 
try that is spread out below. Other 
persons, more fond of their ease, take 
the car that winds upward and around 
the mountain-sides on the cog-road 
that gives them a full daylight view of 
the extensive scenery in both ascending 
and descending. 

I did not go up either way, but 
stopped at the foot of Pike’s Peak, in 
the little city of Manitou, where I 
drank soda and iron waters at the min- 
eral springs and breathed the air that 
wafted down from the snowy mountain 
top and thanked God for the privilege 
of breathing. The pure depths and 
beauty of the Colorado sky filled me 
with a sense of the nearness of God and 
heaven, and I tried to be content that 
I was now six thousand feet nearer the 
upper spheres than I had been beside 
old ocean’s briny deeps. 

But the high altitude, combined with 
all my faith in it, did not effect an im- 
mediate cure. Much drinking of the 
cold mineral water chilled me. My 
knees trembled whenever I walked any 
distance, and I felt easily exhausted. 


Any excitement would touch my heart 
as with a quick, hot flash. I was keenly 
susceptible to every surrounding influ- 
ence; my nervous system was sensitive- 
ly alive, but I liked that—I wanted to 
feel alive to everything. I was now liv- 
ing the higher life, but I wasn’t happy. 
I had anticipated being vigorous and 
strong, but was weak and easily done 
out; and on some days the air had a 
cool and penetrating quality that made 
me uncomfortable. 

I took the electric street-car and rode 
over to Colorado Springs, where I 
found lodging in a central part of this 
fair city. Here I dwelt in rather close 
quarters and thought I did not have 
sufficient air to breathe. Then came 
some cold and rainy days, and there was 
no fire in my room. I shivered and 
wished with all my heart that I was at 
home, where I could have a fire when I 
wanted it, and not be cooped up in one 
lonely room. 

But there were many sunny days, and 
I enjoyed being outdoors in the broad 
Colorado sunshine. I realized the 
charm of the rough mountain scenery 
that lay to the westward; and often as 
I walked the clean, gravelly, nature- 
paved streets my gaze would wander off 
to the Cheyenne range, with Pike’s 
Peak towering beyond, until the peace 
and calm of the scene would pass into 
my heart. 

And over those mountain sides the 
lights and shadows played their gro- 
tesque games; sometimes a misty azure 
would cover all and soften down the 
jagged points and then the sunlight 
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would send down streaks of glory and 
reveal, half-way to the top, fair clouds 
nestling in nook or crevice, or daintily 
resting on some jutting crag. Or, per- 
haps, a dark cloud would overshadow 
the mountain and suddenly send down 
a dashing shower that momentarily put 
to flight all the gay colors. 

I liked the light air; exceedingly 
pleasant and nice seemed to me that 
rare atmosphere, and there was an en- 
tertaining restfulness to the mind in 
the varied tints and shades that were 
continuously forming varied scenes and 
each day exhibiting a new panorama of 
changing pictures over the sides of that 
mountain range. Not that there was 
overwhelming “grandeur to be met, but 
much that was pleasingly picturesque 
and would have made it a delight to be 
there if I had felt well, but I did not. 

I inquired how the people who re- 
sided there made a living, and was in- 
formed that some were in business, a 
part lived on the interest of their 
money, while the greater portion lived 
off the tourists and on mining excite- 
ments. 

Everybody here, from babyhood to 
old age, rides a bicycle, or such appears 
to be the fact from what I have seen. 
If I go there again I want to own a bi- 
cycle or a carriage and horse for daily 
use, for the driveways are too extensive 
and fine for one to miss their enjoy- 
ment. 

Every half hour the electric cars run 
between Manitou, Colorado Springs, 
and the Cheyenne canyons. As a mat- 
ter of course I visited the canyons. I 
climbed the stairs at Seven Falls and 
watched the dashing waterfall pouring 
down and flinging its cooling spray on 
the too-near sightseer at its foot. 

Many of the people mounted the lit- 
tle burros that the guides held in wait- 
ing and wended their way along the 
roadside or up the steep ascent to the 
place known as Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
grave, but I learned that her body had 
been removed to some other resting- 
place; yet this was once her accustomed 
spot to sit and gain inspiration for 
writing her books. 
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I visited a number of places of inter- 
est, and did not miss the Garden of the 
Gods, with its strange and massive for- 
mations of stone that appeared to me 
bleak and desolate. Nothing more 
pleased my fancy than the canyons, 
with their high granite walls and rush- 
ing streams of water. 

One day, in North Cheyenne canyon, 
where the air is fit for the gods to 
breathe, I sat on a great rock intently 
noticing the clearness of the water in 
the sparkling streamlet that hurried by 
me; and there came to me a vision— 
a something like the flutter of wings 
above me, and the voice of an angel, in 
rebuking tones, said: 

“'The Lord releaseth the prisoner.” 

And I answered, “There has been 
prayer from my heart, and every known 
means used, and still I am held fast in 
the grip of this accursed ill-health.” 

Then a surly voice behind me mut- 
tered: 

“That is not a respectful way to 
speak to an angel.” 

“T don’t feel respectful, I hardly re- 
spect myself,” I uttered in reply. 

Then this gruff voice continued: 

“ Be healed, employ God’s ame 
and you will be well.” 

I turned quickly and asked, 

“ Where are they?” 

“ Everywhere, all over this wide 
world,” was the answer. 

Then I was gloomy, and said, discon- 
solately: 

“My discourtesy has driven the an- 
gel away. And this world’s doctoring 
is too expensive; I can’t stand much 
more of it.” 

* Everything of value costs some- 
thing,” was growled in reply. 

“ Who are these magic physicians? ” 
I inquired. 

“They are Drs, Air, Water, Diet. 
Exercise, and Rest, rightly employed.” 

I wanted to knock the fellow down, 
but didn’t feel strong enough for the 
effort, so I turned indignantly away, 
and in a sort of despair. dropped lan- 
guidly down and soon fell asleep, and I 
dreamed that what had just been said 
to me was true; that both the angel and 
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the surly fellow were correct. When I 
awoke I was convinced that the truth 
had been revealed to me. 

I arose and shook myself, and then, 
with as much determination as my 
weakened condition would allow, I 
hastened to my lodgings, packed my 
gripsack, and took the first train bound 
homeward. I was going to give heed 
to the heaven-sent message and be 


healed. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE MEDICINAL VALUE OF FRUITS. 


The “Weekly Review” gives the fol- 
lowing practical points in regard to the 
mechanical uses of fruits: 

It should not be understood that edible 
fruits exert direct medicinal effects. 
They simply encourage the natural proc- 
esses by which the acids are produced. 

Under the category of laxatives are 
oranges, figs, tamarinds, prunes, mulber- 
ries, dates, and nectarines. 

As astringents, we have pomegranates, 
cranberries, blackberries, sumach-ber- 
ries, dewberries, raspberries, barberries, 
quinces, pears, wild cherries, and medlars. 

The diuretics are grapes, peaches, 
whortleberries, prickly pears, black cur- 
rants, and melon seeds. 

The refrigerants are gooseberries, red 
and white currants, pumpkins, and mel- 
ons. 

Lemons, limes, and apples are refriger- 
ants and stomach sedatives. 

Taken in the morning before breakfast, 
an orange acts very decidedly as a lax- 
ative. 

Pomegranates are very astringent, and 
relieve relaxed throat and uvula. 

Figs, split open, make excellent poul- 
tices for boils and small abscesses. 

Apples are corrective, useful in nausea, 
and even in seasickness and the vomiting 
of pregnancy. 

Bitter almonds contain hydrocyanic 
acid, and are useful in simple cough; but 
they frequently produce a sort of urti- 
earia or nettle-rash. 

The persimmon, or diospyros, is pala- 
table when ripe, but the green fruit is 
highly astringent, containing much tan- 
nin, and is used in diarrhcea and incipient 
dysentery. 

The oil of the cocoanut has been recom- 
mended as a substitute for cod-liver oil, 
and is much used in Germany for 
phthisis. 
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HOW WORRY WEARS THE BRAIN. 

Worry will kill! 

Modern science has brought to light noth- 
ing more interesting and useful than this 
fact ; and, more remarkable still, it has de- 
termined and can give in full detail (be- 
cause of recent discoveries) just how worry 
does destroy the nervous system. 

It is believed by those who have followed 
most carefully the growth of the science of 
brain disease that scores of the deaths of 
each year—deaths ignorantly set down to 
other causes—are due to worry, and that 
alone. The theory isasimple one. It is 
so simple that anyone can easily sift and 
perfectly understand it. Briefly put, it 
amounts to this: That worry injures be- 
yond repair certain of the cells of the brain ; 
that the brain, being the commanding cen- 
tre of the body, the other organs become 
gradually injured; some diseases of these 
organs or a combination of them arising, 
death finally ensues. 

Thus, then, does worry kill. Insidiously 
it creeps in upon the brain in the form of a 
single, constant, never-lost, most depres- 
singly objectionable idea, and as the drop- 
ping of water over a period of years will 
wear a groove in a stone, so does worry 
gradually, imperceptibly, but no less surely, 
destroy the brain cells that control and en- 
ervate and keep in health every other organ 
in the body. 

Worry, to make theory still plainer, acts 
like an irritant at certain points, and, if long 
continued, produces serious results, but 
works little harm if it comes only at inter- 
vals or occasionally. Occasional worrying 
of the system the brain itself can cope with 
easily. But the iteration and the re-itera- 
tion of one idea of a disquieting sort the 
cells of the brain cannot long endure. 

It is almost as if the brain was struck 
lightly with a hammer every few seconds, 
with mechanical precision, for days and 
weeks, with never a sign of the failure of a 
stroke. Such a succession of blows from a 
hammer would, of course, injure the brain 
irretrievably almost immediately, but it 
helps to illustrate our idea and make it 
more vivid. For just in this way does the 
annoying idea, the maddening thought that 
will not be done away with, strike or fall 
upon certain nerve-cells, never ceasing, and 
week by week diminishing the vigor of 
these delicate organisms that are so minute 
that they can only be seen under the micro- 
scope.—Science Siftings. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Precious and Promising. 


By Uncre Josepu. 
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‘FIG, 416.—AMY BUDD CHAPMAN OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Circumference,of nead, 20 inches. From ear to ear over top of head, 14 inches, 
Height, 3 feet, 9 inches. Weight, 52 pounds. Eyes, blue; complexion, fair ; 
hair, light, 
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Fig. 416—Amy Budd Chapman.— 
It is a fortunate thing that God gives 
us little angels to surround our busy 
lives and that He does not take them all 
home to Himself, but allows us to enjoy 
their simple prattle, their childish 
ways, their inquiring minds. 

Here we have, in the case of little 
Amy, one who is angelic and exquisite 
in type. She is liable to be spoiled. In 
fact, anyone who has the care of this 
child must find it difficult to keep 
“ Grandma ” from spoiling her, even if 
others are sensible enough not to do 
so. She has such winning ways, so 
much affection, and such intense devo- 
tion that almost anyone would be in- 
clined to allow some indulgences to 
such a pet. It is only when one realizes 
the bad results of over-indulgence as to 
dress and other wishes of a child of this 
kind that one is able to keep strict guard 
over her, and not allow her too much 
liberty or license in any direction. 

The head is well proportioned to the 
body, and therefore she is healthy, vig- 
orous, and strong, considering her ex- 
quisiteness and tone of organization. 
She is artistic, and will succeed in doing 
fine needle-work, painting, and design. 
In disposition she is sympathetic, ten- 
der in her feelings, and fond of every- 
thing that is on an extensive scale. She 
must use her Order in putting her 
things away when she finishes with 
them, and must help her mother in 
housekeeping. 


FI@, 417.—BRUNO SCHWARZ, OF NEW YORK. 


Fig. 417.— Bruno Schwarz. — Al- 
though we have no measurements of 
this child we consider the head to be 
above the average in size, both as regard 
circumference and height. He is a boy 
who is fully alive to everything that is 
taking place around him. He will hit 
the bark off of every tree he aims at, as 
sure as William Tell hit the centre of 
the apple on his child’s head. 

This lad is very sharp, intelligent, 
wide-awake, and will make a first-rate 
senator or President of the United 
States one of these days. He will not 
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be a member of the Tammany ring, 
but he will be reformatory and pro- 
gressive in his views, liberal in promot- 
ing the finest mental and educational 
culture of his day, and will take to 
professional work as naturally as ducks 
take to water. Study will be no task 
for him. He will learn his lessons read- 
ily and then be ready for play. He 
cannot fix his mind long on one thing. 
In fact, it is somewhat difficult for his 








BRUNO SCHWARZ. 


mother now to get him to concentrate 
his attention long enough for him to 
become master of what he has the tal- 
ent to engage in. He will be interested 
in machinery, in all mechanical work, 
and in electricity. He will go miles to 
see the best kind of a machine; and 
were he engaged where he had to work 
with machinery he would show great 
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prudence and foresight. He is full of 
fun, brimful of jokes, and loves to 
tease. He is quite a chatterbox, and 
talks very rapidly, as if he had more to 
say than he could express before he was 
interrupted. 

If he is trained he will make a clever 
electrician, a fine president of a bank, 
and an excellent lawyer and speaker. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON THE LIVES AND 
MINDS OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


By Heten Apams Lav. 


‘The imagination and mind of young 
children are easily overtaxed, and in no 
way more so than by books—books by 
whose fascination and power of imag- 
ination the earth is filled with fairies, 
giants, and wild beasts of every descrip- 
tion, thus often leaving a lasting im- 
pression upon the unfolding mind, and 
in many cases weakening it perma- 
nently. 

It is all very well for some practical 
and strong-minded people to scoff at 
such an idea, but, my friends, remem- 
ber a child’s mind is not yet formed, 
and takes all impressions as easily as 
the soft clay receives its shape from the 
sculptor’s hands. We take every care 
that our soft, impressionable clay 
should be moulded in such a way as to 
do us credit; surely we sliould take as 
much time and thought concerning a 
human mind in its first stages of de- 
velopment. 

Before books come stories, often told 
off-hand, and many times, I am sorry to 
say, with a view to frightening the little 
ones. But let us pass over that period, 
and go to children a little older; those 
to whom books mean so much and 
whose little lives largely depend on 
what stories are read to them. 

Did you ever stop to consider what 
you wish your children to become? 
What position in life you would wish 
them to fill? And have you ever real- 
ized how much training and books will 
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aid in frustrating your wishes? Do you 
want your children to be visionary and 
looking for fairies and brownies in 
every tree, and their dreams filled with 
such fancies? If not, my readers, do 
not fill their heads with such tales, 
pretty, I grant you, but at the same 
time not half as beautiful as the old 
mythological stories, and you would 
hardly consider these fit for a very 
young child. 

Do you want your boy to rove the 
seas, to hunt Indians or buffaloes? 
Then do not give him books filled with 
impossible adventure and equally im- 
possible hair-breadth escapes. Are you 
surprised to hear screams coming from 
the nursery, or a dainty little white- 
robed figure come running, wild-eyed, 
and in tones of terror, tell you “a giant 
was coming to eat her.” or “a bear was 
going to carry her off” ? Let me give 
you two illustrations. 

Not long since, in talking of child- 
hood days, a young man of thirty vol- 
unteered to tell his experience. He was 
a large man, and always courageous, 
even as a boy, but, for some unknown 
reason, was afraid of the dark, as he 
said: 

“T often would beg my mother to let 
me go to sleep in her bed, for, although 
a big boy, I was afraid to go to my room 
alone. I was fond of books of adventure 
and also those books thought suitable 
for children, telling of horrible giants 
and wild beasts, with accompanying 
pictures colored in the most fantastic 
way. 

“ My room had many large pictures, 
mostly advertisements, large human 
heads, also those of dogs, bears, horses, 
ete., highly colored, and sometimes 
horrible. 

“My dear young mother humored 
me, and the pictures, though unattract- 
ive, were allowed to remain. Year after 
year went by, and I still had that horror 
of the dark and those horrid dreams. 
The pictures had been taken down long 
ago, but I still could see, in fancy, their 
grinning faces, and awaken at night 
with the most dreadful sensations. I 
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was ashamed to acknowledge my fears. 
I was a boy, and must not be afraid of 
anything, and but for the gentle, tender 
care of my mother, I might to-day be a 
coward.” 

I asked him what he thought caused 
his childish terrors, and at once he re- 
plied: “Books, only books! As no 
stories were told me calculated to 
frighten me, and it was a mistaken 
kindness to give and read such books 
to me.” 

Not long ago a family was thrown 
into consternation, the eldest boy, a lad 
of twelve, having disappeared. He was 
a high-strung child, and with a very 
active imagination—capable of noble 
things, but, unfortunately, allowed to 
read books of impracticable adventure. 
A search was made, but to no effect; 
and after much telegraphing he was 
found in a seaport city, ready to ship as 
a sailor on a vessel starting in a few 
hours. 

By fast travelling, and almost as a 
miracle, his father reached him in time 
to save the boy from the hardships of 
sea life, and with kind words and gentle 
remonstrance, to take him home once 
more. The child was disappointed, as 
his heart was set on being a sailor and 
massing vast sums of money from trad- 
ing in foreign countries, forgetting that 
his information was gained from books 
of adventure written from the imagina- 
tions and not to be depended upon. 


——. © 


CHILD-STUDY IN THE HOME. 


It is beginning to dawn upon the intel- 
ligence of the men and women of to-day 
that to teach a child is almost as complex 
a business as to construct a complicated 
machine or to build a cantilever bridge. 
Who would think of attempting the lat- 
ter without a knowledge of the principles 
of mechanics? 

Advanced educators are consistent be- 
lievers in the need of special psycholog- 
ical study for teachers and educators, and 
their belief is filtering down through ed- 
ucational ranks. The time is coming 
when no person will receive a position as 
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teacher without a thorough knowledge of 
the laws of the mind and of the best 
methods for developing the child’s facul- 
ties in harmony with these laws. 

But how about the parents? They have 
charge of the child from the moment of 
his birth until he is ready to live his own 
individual life in the world. How much 
greater must their influence upon the 
child be than that of the teacher, who 
has him under control for only twelve or 
fourteen years, and only a few hours a 
week during that time! Would you not 
say, then, that the parent has as great a 
need to understand the child and its de- 
velopment as the teacher? 

Men and women must study for the 
profession or business by which they are 
to sustain their physical life, and, per- 
chance, as many of them hope, gain a 
renown that shall live after them. And 
yet, with startling assurance, they go 
forth without a word of instruction or a 
moment’s serious contemplation or study, 
to meet the exigencies and problems of a 
life which shall leave a living monument 
to their wisdom or their foolishness. 

Who would allow a man completely ig- 
norant of the laws of medication, even 
though he were a skilled mechanic, to 
prescribe for an invalid? It would be 
criminal, we say, to allow him to tamper 
with the body of any person in such a 
way as to endanger his life; and yet how 
few there are, skilled or unskilled, who 
hesitate to take charge of a soul! Tam- 
pering with that may mean spiritual 
death, as much more terrible than phys- 
ical death as eternity is more awe-inspir- 
ing than time. 

The study of the real child is of greater 
practical value than any amount of the- 
ory. The opportunity for this study is 
offered to parents in the home. They 
will not need to go to colleges or uni- 
versities; their material is right at hand. 
The thing most needed is that they shall 
be wisely guided in their investigations, 
that they shall see that child-study alone 
is theory, but, practically applied, be- 
comes child-training, without which the 
theory is valueless. 

Child-study in the home involves an un- 
derstanding of possible inheritances. The 
ancestry should be studied, that the pos- 
sible tenaencies and capabilities of the 
child may be in a degree comprehended 
and his training conducted accordingly. 

If the parents are wise enough to con- 
nect the physical and mental attributes 
of the children with those of the ances- 
tors whom they resemble, they will have 
a guide for their training—Dr. Mary 
Wood-Allen, in North Western Monthly. 
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Why P 


By Danret H. Cuase. 


All true science is created by first 
gathering facts and phenomena. Our 
perceptive organs do this work. Then 
comparison classifies, and causality de- 
termines the causes of the observed 
phenomena. A science so built must 
endure because built on Nature’s firm 
foundations. Phrenology was so built. 
One century ago, Gall was busy study- 
ing the relation of brain to mind, in- 
cited thereto by noting the varied tal- 
ents of his mates and who excelled 
in school-exercises requiring verbal 
memory, had prominent eyes. In the 
university he found the same fact. He 
was far from attributing this to aught 
in the eyes, but surmised that the de- 
velopment of brain above the eyes was 
the real cause. His next thought was 
that if one portion of brain determined 
verbal memory may not other portions 
preside over other faculties? Then he 
found that firm, obstinate men had un- 
usual height of brain above the ears. 
With increasing zeal and much toil he 
went on to discover our only true men- 
tal philosophy. To aid in his arduous 
labors he associated Spurzheim with 
himself in the year 1800. 

Previously, for uncounted years, 
scholars had sought, chiefly by intro- 
spection, to build their metaphysical 
systems, which have never proved of 
practical value. 

In 1832 I zealously studied Locke, 
Brown, Reid, Stuart, and Upham’s 
works, but derived no practical, useful 
knowledge from these foremost meta- 
physicians. Casting all aside as mere 
rubbish to me, with note-book and pen- 
cil, I began to jot down such traits of 
character as I could discover among my 
associates. While slowly plodding thus, 
in 1835 the works of Gall and Spurz- 
heim were published in Boston, and 
promptly obtained and studied. Then 
observations for verification were made 
on a few most easily observed organs, 


such as Causality, Benevolence, Rever- 
ence, and Firmness. Character was 
found to correspond to brain develop- 
ment; Phrenology was true and proved 
of great value in my life-work. It alone 
can explain the infinitely varied mental 
phenomena in individuals, tribes, and 
nations. 

Everyone of us commences life as an 
idiot, and if we live long enough may 
possibly die idiots. I have seen some of 
my brightest friends decay and die thus. 
Why is this? Because of brain’s feeble- 
ness in infancy and old age. Let one 
brain-organ become fevered and we 
have monomania. Let one be deficient 
at birth and we have mono-idiocy. Let 
the organ of Color be wanting and the 
mono-idiot cannot distinguish between 
red and blue. Let Acquisitiveness be 
wanting and we have a pauper spend- 
thrift. Let Amativeness be wanting 
and we have a woman-hater or man- 
hater. 

The gentle pressure of my forefinger 
on the brain of Hooker Hunt (who in- 
vited me to experiment) instantly ren- 
dered him as unconscious as a tohacco- 
nist’s wooden Indian. He assured me 
that the time elapsing between the be- 
ginning and removal of the pressure 
was to him annihilated. In the battle 
of Waterloo, a soldier is reported as 
having had a portion of his skull de- 
pressed by a bullet. Alive, but uncon- 
scious, he was removed to the tempo- 
rary hospital, where he remained three 
weeks. Not recovering, though lungs, 
heart, and stomach were active, he was 
removed to Greenwich Hospital. For 
nine months his condition was un- 
changed, when it was resolved to tre- 
phine his skull and remove the press- 
ure. This was done and he was re- 
placed on his cot. In three hours 
thereafter he sat up, looked around in 
evident surprise, and asked, “ How 
goes the battle? ” beginning just where 
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he left off. If mere pressure and con- 
cussion produce such results, we nat- 


urally infer that destruction of brain: 


must also be followed by entire uncon- 
sciousness. Hence the value of a res- 
urrection of the body (as constantly 
taught in the Bible) without which even 
“they who have fallen asleep in Christ 
have perished.” “The dead know not 
anything, neither any that go down 
into silence.” “ All who sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake,” etc. The 
Christian gladly notes the harmony be- 
tween science and revelation. 

Brain is a wondrous, complex dyna- 
mo. Man’s brain is God’s master-piece 
of workmanship on earth. By its forces 
we are gradually subduing all other 
natural forces, putting them into har- 
ness and compelling them to do our 
will and work. Knowledge of brain is 
therefore of the highest importance to 
man. He who first gave us the true 
science of brain, called Phrenology, is 
destined yet to have a fame unsur- 
passed by that of a Galileo, Newton, or 
any other philosopher. 

Soon after my adoption of Phrenol 
ogy, I chanced to hear Henry Wari 
Beecher preach. Announcing his text. 
he said. “ Brethren, I intend to ex- 
pound this text by the use of that new 
science which is called Phrenology. At 


this word you start and exclaim. 
‘What! Phrenology? why, that leads 


to materialism and fatalism!’ Let me 
tell you that every system of Mental 
Philosophy ever invented by man leads 
equally in the same direction.” He ev- 
idently meant that as everything is cre- 
ated under and subject to fixed law, it 
is difficult to see how freedom and law 
are compatible. Without trying to rec- 
oncile them we content ourselves with 
our innate consciousness of freedom of 
choice and sense of accountability. 
Though more than fifty years have 
elapsed, men still shrink in prejudice 
and in fear of the same tendency. To 
all such let me say that whatever may 
be the fate of orthodoxy, spiritism, and 
belief in an immortal soul, Phrenol- 
ogy is come to stay as permanently as 
Astronomy, Geometry, Botany or any 
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other human science; for, like them, 
it is founded on fact and demonstra- 
tion. 

Another reason why Phrenology is 
not more influential is, that some who 
profess to teach it, are incompetent and 
fail in delineations of character. This 
is a great pity. Shape and size of skull 
do not alone determine character. 
Thickness of skull, amount of gray tis- 
sue, temperament, education, environ- 
ment, digestion, heart-force, etc., must 
be studied. To become a skilled phre- 
nologist seems to require quite as much 
native talent, education, and ‘experi- 
ence as to become a good lawyer, phy- 
sician, or pastor. Its diplomas should 


. mean much, and be carefully bestowed. 


Phrenology can be made of priceless 
value to parents, teachers, pastors, and 
legislators. In selecting partners, 
clerks, employes, and life companions, 
it is most important, and therefore 
should be an element in every advanced 
course of study. 

* 


A PUZZLER. 





Mr. Johnson (in deep thought)—I’d like 
to know the reason why that phrenologist 
didn’t charge me anything for examining 
my head. 
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TO-DAY. SORRY FOR THE SINNERS. 
BY N. W. G. A little girl was graciously permitted 


What is it that we have to-day 
That ne’er we had before? 
One more new chance to work and pray, 
Some good to do, some ill to stay, 
Some bitter debt with love to pay, 
Before the day is o’er. 


What is it that we have to-day 
No yesterday has brought? 
We have renewed the right to give 
A word that in some heart may live, 
And purest, sweetest influence have 
Upon each deed and thought. 


What chance is it we have to-day 
To-morrow may have fled? 
A chance to soothe with tender hand 
And tender word at our command, 
Some weary aching head; 
To ease the venomed pain and smart 
And rankling poison in the heart 
Of an unkind word said. 


Ah! may we as the days go by 

Accept each chance before it fly 
From us in bitter scorn. 

For if some giant task we wait 

We never shall be good or great, 

And we may find, alas! too late, 
Each little service unreplete 
Has hardened to a thorn. 

As little stitches, firm and strong, 
Will hold a seam both well and long, 
So little deeds, if kind they be, 

Count most through all eternity. 


—— 4 


JOYOUS REPARTEE. *"~~ 


“How do you write all those funny 
things? ” asked the sweet young thing. 

“With a typewriter,” said the humor- 
ist by the day. 

“Oh! I didn’t know but that you 
might use some sort of copying process.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


e 


PERSUADED. 


On one oceasion, when John Kemble 
played “Hamlet” in the country, the 
gentleman who played Guildenstern ra- 
ther fancied himself as a musician. Ham- 
let asks him, “ Will you play upon this 
pipe?” ‘ My lord, I cannot.” “TI do be- 
seech you.” “ Well, if your lordship in- 
sists upon it—” and, to the rage and con- 
fusion of Hamlet and the great amuse- 
ment of the audience, he tooted out 


“God Save the King! ” with variations. 


one bright Sunday to go with her mam- 
ma to hear papa preach. It was a time of 
great rejoicing and responsibility, and 
the little face was all alight with happy 
anticipation. 

Now, it chanced that on this special oc- 
casion papa’s sermon was of the “ warn- 
ing” order, and his earnest voice rang 
solemnly in the Sunday quiet. After a 
moment of breathless surprise and hor- 
ror, the little listener’s soul was wrought 
upon with a great pity for the poor mor- 
tals upon whom so much wrath was de- 
seending. 

She rose excitedly to her feet, and, her 
wide, reproachful eyes just peeping over 
the back of the seat, called out, in sweet, 
chiding tones: 

“What for is you scolding all the peo- 
ple so, papa? ”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


— 7 


EASY ON THE HORSES.’ 


She told a friend about it afterward. 

“The poor horses seemed all worn 
out,” she said. “I hated to get on the 
ear, but I couldn’t help it. Anyway, I 
was as considerate as possible, for I sat 
down just as easy as ever I could, and I 
don’t think half my weight rested on the 
seat.” 

This reminds me of the farmer in his 
wagon on the way to market who car- 
ried his pig on his lap, not out of affection 
for the pig, but that Dobbin between the 
shafts might have less of a load to pull.— 
Boston Herald. 





——___—_-.@— 


Work is one of the best educators of 
practical character. Work is the law of 
our being—the living principle that car- 
ries men and nations onward.—Smiley. 


NOTICE. 


The last lecture of the Spring Session. 
Illustrations with Stereopticon Views. 
March 2d, at eight o’clock, “‘ Health, how 

to Secure and Retain it,” by Miss J. A. 

Fowler. 

Practical demonstrations in the Science 
and Art of Character Reading at the close 
of the Lecture. 

Se ee Cor. Secretary. 

American Institute of Phrenology, 

27 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 

Members and friends, cordially wel- 
comed 
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On the Determination of Sex. 


Dr. Shenck, of Vienna, a biologist 
of eminence, has announced the dis- 
covery of the cause of sex. At least 
such discovery is attributed to him if 
we are to believe what is said in the 
newspapers. There is not a little ex- 
citement in society, especially that part 
of society that is given to reflection, on 
this matter, and certainly with reason. 
For, if mankind have arrived at that 
stage of intelligence that the momen- 
tous property of sex has become an af- 
fair of control, a wonderful era in hu- 
man evolution has dawned upon the 
world. However. let us not be “too 
previous.” Dr. Shenck, it is said, has 
not told all he knows but enough to 
show that his theory of sex determina- 
tion revolves about the matter of nutri- 
tion; in other words, whether the child 
to be born shall be male or female de- 
pends upon how the mother is fed. This 
idea, let it be noted, is far from new. 


As long ago as Aristotle there were 
views afloat of a similar kind, and in 
modern days embryologists studying 
lower animal life, especially insects, 
have announced that nutrition is in- 
fluential enough sometimes to change 
sex tendencies, 

Some years ago the publishing house 
of Fowler & Wells issued a book en- 
titled, “Sex in Generation” by one 
who had studied the matter for some 
time, but could only venture on hy- 
pethesis that seemed to him to have 
strong probabilities for its basis. Nu- 
trition played a part in this hypothesis. 

We must confess our scepticism in re- 
gard to Dr. Shenck’s opinion, and are 
by no means ready to accept such evi- 
dence as has been offered thus far in its 
favor or in behalf of any other theory. 
The world must wait a while longer, we 
are sure, for the correct solution of sex- 
hood. 











WHAT CAN PHRENOLOGY DO 
FOR THE TEACHER? 


If the form of the head and the face 
indicate varied character, temperament, 
disposition, talent, and inclination, 
whatever serves to reveal these indica- 
tions, and give the observer a quick ap- 
preciation of them, is of vital impor- 
tance to the teacher. A knowledge thus 
obtained, on the part of those who have 
equal natural ability and scholastic cult- 
ure will make as much difference in 
the work they will do and in the success 
of their efforts as an apprenticeship in 
a store would confer in which special 
lines of goods are handled. One who 
has been in the hardware store will 
handle tools and implements in an in- 
telligent and satisfactory manner. The 
buyer will say, “ How does this lock 
work? ” And the nimble fingers and the 
ready tongue of the experienced clerk 
will be prompt and satisfactory. If the 
same clerk were put behind the dry- 
goods counter, he would know calico 
and silk and satin and finen and cotton 
goods, but the trade names, the quali- 
ties and utilities of the different articles 
would be a mystery. Think of such a 
one going into a grocery store! He 
would know cheese and white beans, 
but what would he know of the grades 
of coffee and tea and other articles? 

To deal with goods we know about it 


is easy to become expert. To deal with 
pupils in school the more the teacher 
has acquired of a correct system of 
studying character, the better and easi- 
er will be his work. Hence, a teacher 
who has had experience will outstrip a 
new hand. He has learned by observa- 
tion that there is a difference in pupils, 
and therefore how to treat each one in 
the explanation of subjects of study. 

Phrenology and physiognomy, in- 
cluding the study of the temperaments, 
is a great revelation to a teacher. 
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LIBRARY. 


, 

In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 


“The Psychology of Suggestion.” By 
Boris Sidid, M.A., Ph.D. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The above is a research into the sub- 
consciousness of man and society. It 
contains an introduction by that able 
professor of psychology, William James, 
of Harvard University. It is printed in 
clear type, and is sure to prove a valuable 
addition, not only to a library devoted to 
psychological subjects, but will prove in- 
teresting to all students of mental sci- 
ence. 

It is divided into three parts, and 
treats, First, of ‘‘ The Self,” as a man of 
a crowd. Second, “ The Self,” as a double 


personality. Third, of “Crowd Psychol- 
ogy.” 
The book is illustrated with many 


beautiful plates of sphygmographic and 
pneumographic traces cf the subject in 
the normal state. 

Chapter X XI. is upon the “ Physiology 
and Pathology of Subconsciousness,” 
which deals in the nerve-cell, and is illus- 
trated by nerve-cells of cortex and the 
brain-cells in groups. 

As we are studying more and more the 
question of subconsciousness in the pres- 
ent day, such a work will prove to be of, 
intense interest. 


“ Heredity, Health and Personal Beauty.” 
By J. V. Shoemaker, M.D., member of 
the principal medical societies in this 
country and England. 

This is a work of 422 pp., and deals with 
the various sides of health. An idea can 
be formed of its extensiveness from the 
following subjects treated upon: 

“ Nature’s Evidence in the Law of Life 
and Growth,” “ Man’s Physical Place in 
Nature, or the Difference Between the 
Educated Man and the Savage,” “ Like- 
ness of the Anthropoid Apes to Man,” 
“ Phenomena of Evolution in the Present 
Era,” “ The Sources of Beauty,” “ The Ef- 
fect of Environment and Training on the 
Physique,” “‘ The Evolution of the Ameri- 
ean Girl,” “Carlyle on Dress,” “ Beran- 
ger’s Comic Old Grandmother,” ‘“ The 
Dressing of American Women as Com- 
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pared with that of Foreign Women,” 
“The Skin as an Organ of the Body,” 
* Dr. Franklin’s Air-bath,” “ What is the 
Necessity to the Health of the Skin,” 
“The Skin as a Beautiful Tissue,” “ The 
Typical English Milk-maid’s Complex- 
ion,” “‘ Alphonse Daudet’s Description of 
the Artificial Blondes of the Second Em- 
pire,” “The Bath as a Promotive of 
Health and Beauty,” “ The Public Bath- 
ing Establishments,” “Persons Pass 
Through Life Without Ever Having had a 
Full Bath,” “ The Care of the Face, the 
Hands, and the Feet,” “ Constitution, 
Growth, and Disease of the Nails,” “‘ Con- 
stitution and Growth of the Hair and 
Treatment of the Same,” “ The Construc- 
tion and Care of the Eye, the Ear, and 
the Nose, and their Relation to Health, 
Beauty, and Pleasure,” ete. 

Hence it will be seen that the work is 
more than usually comprehensive in its 
scope, and will take the place of many 
lighter works on the subject of health. 


“ Your Practical Forces, Showing how to 
Use them in all Business and Art.” Er- 
nest Loomis & Co., publishers, Chicago. 
Occult Science Library. 

This book contains seven essays on the 
above subject, and as the desire for the 
occult is being brought more and more 
to the front, it is safe to predict that this 
book will have a ready sale, and fill a 
needed place in the ever-inquiring stu- 
dent’s library. 

“An Anatomic Basis for Physiologic 

Study.” Physiology Practicums. By 

Henry Cowell, McGraw Hall, Ithaca, 

mM. 3. 

The above comprises a series of beauti- 

ful plates on the brain of animals by Burt 

G. Wilder, M.D. The sheets and explana- 

tions are separate, and will form an in- 

teresting explanation and aid in the 
study of elementary physiology. We have 
received thirty figures, or plates, which 
seem to be a revised second edition, and 
are very much more sensible for school 
use than the practice which has now 
come into vogue of dissecting cats before 
little children, which, in our opinion, is 
a step decidedly too forward. 


“Human Nature Explained.” A New Il- 
lustrated Treatise on Human Science 
for the People. By N. N. Riddell, Ph.D., 
author of ‘“ True Manhood, True Wom- 
anhood,” New York, 1897. 


This is a work that takes up the phren- 
ological organs and explains the temper- 
aments in health and disease, and the 
physical conditions of heredity. It is 
somewhat after the order of “ Brain and 
Mind,” but the illustrations are hardly up 
to date. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QuEsTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Psevuponym or_ INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





Mr. and Mrs. J. C. M., Butte, Mont.— 
We are delighted to hear the result of our 
advice, given two years ago to you 
through photographs submitted to us, 
and that your marriage has proved one 
of great happiness. We are glad to re- 
ceive your gratitude, for it strengthens 
our opinion that many would be bene- 
fited if they would only consider the mat- 
ter of marriage from a scientific as well 
as sentimental side. 

A recent eminent doctor has suggested 
that all persons intending to get married 
should first be medically examined to as- 
certain their mental and physical state 
of health. We would add to this the 
course you have adopted—namely, judg- 
ing of adaptability by phrenological ex- 
amination by photographs. 


Mrs. J. C., Grand Rapids, Mich.—Many 
thanks for the article on “ Physiology 
and Psychology ” by Dr. William Fuller. 
We will look it over and carefully cull 
from it what is most suitable for our 
pages. 

E. J. Ryan, Worcester, Mass.—‘ Other 
things being equal, who would accom- 
plish the most in all conditions of life, 
one with Firmness and Self-Esteem 
marked large, and Combativeness and 
Destructiveness only average, or one with 
the reverse conditions, and wherein 
would they differ in accomplishing their 
ends?” In reply we will say, in the first 
case a person would be persevering, te- 
nacious, stubborn, self-willed, and self- 
contained, without showing resentment, 
energy, or propelling power; while a per- 
son with the latter conditions would show 
temper, executiveness, spirit, courage in 
actions, with less dignity of bearing. As 
a lawyer and, in fact, in all professional 
spheres, a man possessing the qualities 
first mentioned would succeed the best, 
while an engineer, navigator, or whole- 
sale business man would succeed better 
with the latter developments. 


A. H. Welch, Toronto, Can.—We gladly 
acknowledge your typewritten reply to 
the criticisms raised against Phrenology 
in the New York “Press” of October 
28th. 

We are glad to know that you are pro- 
gressing in your phrenological work. 
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Moles.—L. L.—Generally the treatment 
of moles is simple, but most people who 
have them seem to prefer their possession 
than to have them removed. A slight 
surgical operation is about all that is 
necessary, although a slower way is by 
applications of a caustic mixture. If the 
correspondent will write to the medical 
adviser of the JouRNAL more particular 
information will be given than can be 
communicated in this column. 


Stomach Trouble.—C. H. B.—If the case 
is such as you describe it would be well 
to undertake a systematic course of treat- 
ment under the supervision of an experi- 
enced physician. Of course the main 
thing is a properly adjusted diet; the use 
of foods that have as little of irritative 
substance in them as possible, and at the 
same time are nutritive in a high degree. 
Some local applications should be made 
to relieve the inflammatory excitement, 
dispose of the excess of mucus and other 
catarrhal products, and to bring about a 
re-establishment of normal function to 
follicles and glands. Without a personal 
examination or a full and true descrip- 
tion of the case we could scarcely be ex- 
pected to furnish a method of treatment 
or prescription.—D. 


A. B. Keith, Butte, Mont.—We acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the copies you kindly 
sent us of the leading dailies of your city, 
containing an account of your examina- 
tion of Mary Pushman, a degenerate, and 
are gratified that you passed your rigid 
cross-examination as to the anatomy of 
the brain and phrenological principles 
generally with credit, and also that all 
the leading physicians of your city con- 
firm your statements as to the moral de- 
generacy of the woman. This is indeed 
«a gratifying incident in the annals of 
Phrenology, and we trust that it will be 
copied in other States. 


Charles H. Emmons, Hill City, Kan.— 
Thanks for the report of Professor Gates’ 
lecture, in which he says crime can be 
abolished. We shall have more to say on 
this point, and are glad to have the full 
facts in hand. We think that if the scal- 
pel and surgery are to be the remedy for 
crime, that Phrenology will first have to 
predict what faculties are to be demol- 
ished. 


John §S. Crow, Ann Arbor, Mich.—Your 
suggestion is a practical one, and we give 
it publicity trusting that those who are 
in a position to do this may carry it 
through, or, if desired, we could arrange 
a day’s discussion at the close of our an- 
nual Conference in October next, if that 
would be satisfactory. 

“ What do you think of calling a con- 
vention or congress of hygienists of the 
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United States and Canada, to meet in one 
of our large cities, Chicago or New York, 
for the purpose of effecting a permanent 
organization. [ think maich good can be 
done if we only organize and work in 
harmony.” 

We should be glad to hear further from 
all who are interested in such a proposi- 
tion, and we feel sure that some good 
will accrue from it. 


W. G. Mortimer, M.D., 504 West 146th 
Street, New York.—Will all our readers 
who have used coca as a therapeutic 
agent communicate with the above cor- 
respondent, who is preparing a work on 
this important and remarkable plant, and 
who now requests all the personal testi- 
mony that he can obtain for his literary 
purposes, 


—~.- 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 





CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


Cc. T. A.—Southsea, Eng.—You are very 
prompt, sharp, and keen in perception; 
very little escapes your notice; you are 
an observer rather than a thinker; you 
acquire knowledge easily, but do not so 
easily retain it; you should aim at more 
concentration. You are resolute, ener- 
getic, independent, ambitious, and versa- 
tile. You have capital business abilities, 
are judiciously cautious, and apt at plan- 
ning and contriving. Take more physical 
exercise—dumb-bells would suit you best 
—and expand your chest a little more. 


W. D. Salisbury.—Eng.—This lad has a 
sensitive, nervous organization, he wants 
a little more spirit, energy, and push; he 
has good intellectual abilities and would 
be very reliable in any position of trust. 
He is intuitive in his perceptions, has an 
inquiring mind and a vivid imagination; 
his memory of forms and outlines is very 
good. Drawing, designing, or construc- 
tive work would suit him best. He is not 
a strong lad. 
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J. S. Ashton.—Eng.—Has an _ active 
mind, a practical intellect, and a sympa- 
thetic nature. He is apt to de too much 


for others and to allow his keen feelings ~ 


to overrule his judgment. More “ appli- 
eation” would improve him. It is im- 
portant that he should be very temperate 
in his habits, avoid stimulants, and exer- 
cise greater command over his feelings; 
he needs more self-control, tact, and 
Hope. He is easily depressed when things 
appear to work against him. He has good 
mechanical abilities. 


278.—G. W. C.—Sing Sing, N. Y.—You 
have a clearly defined intellect, and one 
capable of taking comprehensive views of 
subjects. The greatest difficulty of your 
character lies in the crown of your head, 
which should be a little higher in order 
to balance the former part of it. There- 
fore endeavor to cultivate power to take 
responsibility, and value yourself at a 
proper price. Do not necessarily under- 
estimate your abilities, for you should be 
capable of more than ordinary scientific 
attainment, and if you had a good chance 
to study for the legal profession you 
could succeed in several departments. 


279.—P. O. N.—Iowa.—This young man 
has a very distinct physiognomy, and 
consequently a very individual charac- 
ter. He is very set in his own opinions, 
particularly as to how things are done 
for him, very critical in all matters, and 
is very exquisite in his details. He will 
not find all people angels, even after he 
is done perfecting them. He will be good 
in argument and debate, in the drama, 
and literary profession. 


280.—Bolivia.—Pa.—You appear to have 
a well-balanced organization, healthy 
and well able to sustain yourself in intel- 
lectual work; are quite energetic, com- 
prehensively intuitive as well as practi- 
eal. In business would be cautious, and 
in a profession you would get above the 
average. You will never sink, but come 
to the surface, and excel in anything you 
thoroughly give your mind to. 


281.—J. J. B.—Mass.—You show won- 
derful versatility of talent in your photo- 
graph, and can do almost anything you 
set your mind to, from the editorial chair 
to the pleading of your own case in court 
or managing large companies. You have 
a fluent style of speaking, and possess 
sufficient language to be lucid and elo- 
quent; are quite firm, positive, and reso- 
lute, and resist encroachments. 


282.—E. W. E.—Kan.—You are almost 
too wide awake for this century, but will 
be in your elements in the twentieth. 
You have to hold in very often your ardor 
and enthusiasm. You hate to be with 
slow people. You are cut out for pro- 
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fessional life. You would succeed were 
you to study character, and were you a 
lawyer would study the character of your 
client, judge, and jury to a good account. 
You know how to superintend a large 
business, or any comprehensive line of 
work, when intellect was wanted in the 
play. 


283.—A. H.—Ia.—Your photographs in- 
dicate a predominance of power in front 
of the ear; hence, with the activity of 
your brain, could make a good teacher, 
writer, superintendent, or business ma- 
tron of an hospital. You are sufficiently 
social to take a philanthropic interest in 
others, but need to be drawn out into 
ordinary society. 


284.—J. C.—Kan.—You possess a wiry 
constitution, one capable of enduring 
considerable fatigue, and well able to sus- 
tain yourself in arduous work, if called 
upon todo so. Are quite intellectual and 
scientific in your scope of mind. Will be 
found prevailing, and can get on most 
anywhere in practical work. 


We have received photos from the fol- 
lowing new subscribers: Powell, Willing, 
Anderson-Lusk Wolfe, Hansen, Wishart, 
Klein, Wilson, Morris, Balten, Robinson, 
Gastrock, Dearborn, Chadeayne, Nasse, 
Bolivia, Bryant, Evans, Hullentocher, 
Crane, Fenwick, Young, Gardiner, Flan- 
nagan, Dick, Loman, Rehfeldt, Green- 
wood, Luck, Hill, McClelland, Johnson, 
Willey, Nelson, and will insert replies as 
soon as space will allow. 

We wish to acknowledge articles from 





Messrs. Welch, Colborn, Hummell, and 
Stocker. 
o> ES 
WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


I received the delineation of my char- 
acter yesterday. The whole thing is, I 
believe, correct. I thank you for your 
careful examination. 

Glenn O. Stauffer, Walkersville, Md. 


My first efforts seemed to be in vain, 
but after three days my determined ef- 
fort brought the most satisfactory re- 
sults, having examined several prominent 
people and prominent school teachers. 

R. MeCloy. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. , 


The yearly winter examinations have 
been held in the Theory and Practice of 
Phrenology. We hope to be able to re- 
port on them next month. 

The second monthly meeting, on Janu- 
ary 26th, was entertained by a paper by 
Miss S. Dexter, F. F. P. I. On February 
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9th Mr. P. V. Zyto lectured at tne Insti- 
tute, and on February 23d, Mr. R. Higgs. 


The Manchester Human Nature Club 
held its semi-monthly meeting on Mon- 
day evening, February 7th, at 8 p.m. Mr. 
William K. Robbins, of the city Board of 
Health, gave a lecture-talk on “ Our Se- 
cret Friends and Foes.” The subject was 
illustrated with microscopes and electric 
light. 

Rev. Edwin Morrell, Pres. 
A. A. Jenkins, Sec. 


Recently the Ladies’ Physiological In- 
stitute gave a phrenological party at the 
residence of Professor T. A. Bland, 38 
Worcester Square, Boston, which was 
highly enjoyed by the members of the in- 
stitute and a number of ladies from the 
Science Club. Professor Bland opened 
the entertainment with a brief explana- 
tion of the principles of Phrenology, and 
then proceeded to demonstrate the sci- 
ence by a brief reading of the mental 
endowments of the ladies present. 


Dr. M. Cora Bland contributed to the 
entertainment a scientific explanation of 
the life line of the head, illustrating her 
subject by the anatomy of a human skull 
and pointing out the importance of a 
knowledge of the life line as a means of 
preserving the health.—Boston Traveller. 


The Cincinnati Phrenological Society 
holds its weekly meeting Thursday even- 
ings. 


Professor Taggart, the noted phrenol- 
ogist, has been lecturing on Phrenology. 
The lectures are highly interesting, 
abounding in wit, apt illustrations, and 
thoroughly instructive. 


The lecture on Wednesday evening, 
February 2d, was given by Dr. Branden- 
burg on the highly interesting subject of 
Brain Centres which Control Health. It 
is of great importance that this subject 
should be more fully discussed and we 
are glad Dr. Brandenburg has_ given 
thought and attention to it. 

Miss J. A. Fowler opened the discussion 
of the Social Culture Club on Tuesday 
evening, February ist. The meeting was 
held at 27 East Twenty-first Street. Al- 
though the evening was very snowy a 
good number of members were present. 
Dr. Bishop, president, presided. 

February 3d Miss Fowler entertained, 
in a unique way, a large Bible class in 
Jefferson Avenue, Brooklyn. After the 
usual hour’s work supper was served, and 
from eleven to twelve o’clock Miss Fowler 
compared about forty present. 


Miss Jessie A. Fowler lectured before 
the Theosophical Society of the Greater 
New York on “The Practical Use of 


Phrenology.” The very intelligent audi- 
ence gathered was in sympathy with the 
lecturer and her subject and expressed 
themselves as more than pleased. 

The Trenton (N. J.) Hall auditorium 
was crowded February 15th, to hear Miss 
J. A. Fowler lecture on “ Heads and 
Faces,” after which comparative exam- 
inations were made, with results aston- 
ishing to the many teachers assembled. 

Regret to hear that Miss Rutter’s 
Phrenological Institute, in Atlantic City, 
was destroyed by fire February 7th. 


Professor Morris, the phrenologist, is 
crowding the Opera House with his audi- 
ences, and he deserves his success. He is 
a legitimate phrenologist of high stand- 
ing and is a master of the science—if sci- 
ence it is. Whether you believe in Phre- 
nology or not, his lectures will be found 
interesting and instructive, for he has a 
thorough knowledge of his subject and 
is a keen observer. On Monday, January 
31st, he performed a remarkable feat. 
After he was blindfolded, four Swedes 
and four Germans were called to the 
stage and seated on opposite sides. By 
examining their heads he told which 
were which, and after they were mixed 
together he picked out each one accord- 
ing to his nationality. He did the same 
act with four Republicans and four Pop- 
ulists, and in these tests did not make a 
single mistake. And yet some of the so- 
ealled foreigners had been born in this 
country and some of the political exam- 
ples were far from being good subjects, 
not being types of their kind. It was an 
exceptionally severe test.—Port Alexan- 
dria News, February 3d. 


Phrenology has scored in St. Louis, 
where Professor C. W. Smith has been 
permitted to qualify as an expert in a 
murder case. He pronounced the defend- 
ant insane after making an examination 
of the latter’s head. This is said to be 
the first time in the history of the crim- 
inal courts in Missouri that Phrenology 
has been recognized as a science in de- 
termining insanity.—Boston Transcript. 


Professor Bateman, of Auburn, has 
been lecturing in Island Falls, Me., and 
prospering.—Lewiston Journal. 


Miss Francis E. Willard, President of 
the W. C. T. U., has just passed away 
in New York. She wrote to Miss Fowler, 
on January 22d, as follows: 

“The subject (of Mental Science) is 
one in which I have always been inter- 
ested. My father and mother were edu- 
cated at Oberlin College and believed in 
much that is taught by phrenologists. 
Thank you very much for your book. 
Hoping to see you at some later date 
when I am more vigorous.” 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 





to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
sepe our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given. 





CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The York Osteopath.”—Devoted to 
the advancement of Osteopathy.—Pub- 
lished monthly by the New York Insti- 
tute of Osteopathy, 43 West Twentieth 
Street, New York. 

All who have watched the progress of 
this Institute and the desires of its mem- 
bers must recognize the usefulness of the 
work done by them. This monthly con- 
tains many very valuable suggestions on 
the treatment of prevalent diseases. 


“ Education ”—Boston — Published by 
Kassan & Palmer—contains its usual list 
of interesting articles, one of which is the 
result of child-study by Professor Oscar 
Chrisman and submits thirteen estimable 
results. 


* Pacific Health Journal.”—St. Helena, 
Cal.—Anyone reading this magazine 
should certainly be better in health, for 
it contains so many useful and practical 


suggestions on the quantity and quality 
of food, worry and indigestion, liquor 
and crime, etc. 


“The North Western Monthly,” de- 
voted to problems of education, within 
and without the school. J. H. Miller, Lin- 
coln, Neb. $1.50 per year. One article is 
on the subject of “ Boys Entering the 
Adolescent Period of Life.” 


“Art Education.”—J. C. Witter Co.— 
This publication is beautifully arranged 
and is applicable to the education of art. 
It contains life sketches by James Hall, 
— of art education at Springfield, 
Mass. 


“The School Record.”—Abion & De- 
troit, Mich.—The teacher and pupil are 
both thought of and fed through the 
questions and answers in geography, 
physiology, arithmetic, spelling, and vari- 
ous other interesting bits. 


“ Good Health,” by J. H. Kellogg, M.D., 
is up to its usual standard in tearing on 
health and hygiene. In the opening he 
asks, “Are we a Dying Race?” It is 
beautifully illustrated with views of 
Paris. 


“ Harper’s Monthly Magazine,” for Feb- 
ruary, is complete, both from its pictorial 
and literary standpoint, and introduces 
its readers to many valuable and inter- 
esting facts. George Du Maurier’s social 
pictorial satire, with photographs by 
Thomas McLean, is its first article. 


“The Club Woman,” under the able 
editorship of Miss Helen M. Winslow, is 
sure to win its place among the many 
papers and magazines devoted to our in- 
tellectual life. It is well got up. 


“The Bookman.”’—Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Fifth Avenue, New York.—Is unusually 
full of interest, both in matter and illus- 
trations. Walt Whitman’s portraits at 
different ages are given. Libraries and 
librarians, photos of Marion Crawford 
and Elizabeth Browning—the latter from 
a marble bust of W. Story’s—and a por- 
trait of John Oliver Hobbs, from a paint- 











ing by Schmalz, and specimens of her 
writing, which is exquisitely fine. 

The American Monthly—‘ Review of 
Reviews.”—New York.—F ull of interest- 
ing matter and good illustrations. 


“ Lippincotts” contains a complete 
novel every month. 


“The Ladies’ Home Journal.’’—Phila- 
delphia.—Though larger in size, contains 
more stories. 


“The Arena.”—Boston.—One article of 
interest is by Mrs. Helen Campbell on 
American Domesticity. 


“* Mind.”—January.—Alliance Publish- 
ing Co., New York.—Charles Bradie Pat- 
terson has an interesting article in this 
number on “ How we Make Our Environ- 
ment,” and M. V. Carter writes forcibly, 
“ Heredity, True and False.” 


“ The New Crusade ”—Weood-Allen Pub. 





Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.—is always helpful, ° 


and this month especially so. Do you 
think everything has been written on 
Children? Fortunately people do not 
think so, for this magazine is pregnant 
with hints on young life. Read the Jan- 
uary issue and find out about keeping 
faith with children, ‘“ Mental Kodaks,” 
ete. 


“ Mothers’ Journal.”—New Haven.— 
Ellen R. Miles writes in her usual bright, 
forceful style. Anyone who knows the 
writer expects something practical. and 
gets it. 


“The American Kitchen Magazine ”— 
The Home Science Publishing Co., Boston 
—January—contains a thoroughly prac- 
tical article on ‘Women and Ventila- 
tion,” by E. P. Ewing. 


—————_@—_  -—---- 
PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


We have been asked to write “ some- 
thing about business,” past and prospec- 
tive, by several publishers, and so have 
made it a general letter, which has been 
written by Mr. John A. Walker, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 

In 1893 it was a case of business paral- 
ysis; in 1894 we had a year of debility; 
in 1895 the patient partially revived; in 
1896 came a relapse, but in 1897 came re- 
covery, and the patient took up his bed 
and walked. The great medicine man was 
dollar wheat and thirty-cent corn, plus 
poor harvests at this exigency abroad. 

I saw it myself, for I visited the West 
and saw everyone up to his eyes in new 
business. The consumer at last had 


money once more, and was spending it. 
These industrial triumphs are impor- 
In 1897 the business cloud passed 


tant. 
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away and another era of prosperity 
opened. Export trade was larger in the 
fruits of the harvest, and particularly in 
manufactured goods, than in the history 
of the country. Americans are compet- 
ing in every market. American motors 
won the order in London. On a bridge 
in Holland an American firm was the 
lowest bidder. American steel rails go 
regularly to China, Japan, and India. A 
movement is on foot to have the English 
Parliament pass a law changing the 
stamp on goods not made in England, 
stamped “ Abroad ” instead of the name 
of the country where they are made. 
This is an effort on the part of the Eng- 
lish law-makers to obscure the origin of 
these goods. 

For the Dixon Company personally, we 
have shared in the general prosperity. 
The year has been an agreeable one; the 
future looks rosy to those to have eyes to 
see. Perhaps the outlock was never more 
inviting. Never were there so many 
roads open to wealth to those who know 
how to find them. 


Orders are continually received for the 
‘Emphatic Diaglot.” This is a special, 
and we may say a wonderful, help to the 
student of the New Testament, in that 
it is a word-for-word translation, con- 
tains illustrative explanatory foot-notes, 
copious selections of references, alpha- 
betical index, thus making it one of the 
most valuable aids to Bible study ever 
published. The reduced price has helped 
to make this more popular than ever. 
Many testimonials have been received, 
and we feel justified in reiterating that 
it is the best work of its kind published, 
containing nearly 900 pages, plain but 
durable binding, $3.00. This, of course, 
includes postage. Send in your order at 
once, write your name and address plain- 
ly, that no possible mistake or confusion 
can arise in properly filling your order. 


The success that has attended the in- 
troduction of the new scientific discov- 
ery, the Electropoise, is something al- 
most phenomenal. Some think that in 
time this simple but effective instrument . 
will almost supersede medicine. The 
wonderful fact regarding the Electro- 
poise is that it seems to conquer all dis- 
eases with equal success. One is almost 
surprised to read the enthusiastic testi- 
monies of thousands of our best and 
most reliable citizens, including such 
men as Rev. W. H. De Puy, A.M., D.D., 
LL.D.; the famous evangelist, Geo. C. 
Needham; Judge Robert P. Dick, and 
Rear-Admiral Luce, U. S. N. The reader 
may learn more about this curative agent 
by referring to the advertisement ap- 
pearing in our columns. 
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A FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

As we have already offered a free sub- 
scription to the JOURNAL to anyone who 
can secure us three new subscribers and 
send us the correct arrangement of the 
portraits of the four poets which ap- 
peared on page 68 in the February num- 
ber, we wish further to add an induce- 
ment, which is a phrenological examina- 
tion to any such one before May 8th. 
Several sent us suggestions, in reply to 
our last prize offer, which came too late 
for competition; J. M. Crawl, of Kansas, 
and Walter R. B. Baldwin, of Ohio, are 
among these. 


John F. Niebahr writes that he is much 
interested in phrenology and delivered a 
lecture before the General Literary So- 
ciety at Rochester, N. Y. 


“T have been encouraged to better and 
higher things by the reading of the Jour- 
NAL, which has been a welcome friend to 
my home for the past few years. 

“S. S., Elliottson, Pa.” 


“ Although I seldom find time to prop- 
erly read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
my interest still abides with it unabat- 
ingly, as at all times in the past forty 
years, and I herewith renew my subscrip- 
tion so that I may still find it among my 
reading matter monthly. R. W. A.” 


You May Order Direct.—The present 
facilities for sending books by mail or 
express are such that it is almost as easy 
to get a book from New York as to buy it 
at your own home. Then you have an ad- 
vantage in always receiving the latest 
edition and a perfect copy. Some of the 
express companies have arranged to take 
books at about the same rates as they 
would cost if sent by mail; and, as they 
give a receipt, safe delivery is insured. 
If you will give your nearest express of- 
fice, we will send your books that way, 
when it can be done. 


“The books ordered from West Moun- 
tain gave satisfaction. All the persons 
for whom books were ordered have been 
well pleased. The science is compara- 
tively new among the people, but they 
are taking it up. I like to handle books 
from your Company, as I know they are 
genuine. Enclosed please find order, 
which please send at once, as the boys 
talk of ordering more books. J. P. E.” 

“T cannot do without the JouRNAL, for 
I have been a subscriber almost from the 
start. Enclosed find $1.15 for it and the 
Annual B. P. H. 

“ Please send me a catalogue, as T want 
more of your books. Wakefield, Ks.” 


Mr. J. MeNeil, graduate of °73, visited 
the Institute February 2, 1897. 
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* Baby’s Diary as a Means of Child Cult- 
ure. Embryonic Characters Studied and 
Developed.”—*“ The New York Herald” 
says: “ Here is a new suggestion in the 
line of child culture, already gaining 
vogue. A baby with a psychological chart 
which registers the child’s mental devel- 
opment. Mothers will be interested in 
this, especially those studying the evolu- 
tion of their babies. The plan is one re- 
plete with possibilities for the future of 
the little ones.” 

This is in relation to J. A. Fowler’s last 
book, “‘ Mental Science:” “ Had I not 
tried the experiment myself,” she says, 
“T should have thought the ‘task impos- 
sible.” While always interesting work, it 
has given me many hints in the av oiding 
of certain kinds of discipline, inquiry, 
books, etc., and has helped me to encour- 
age mothers with their children of differ- 
ent intelligence. Read “ Childhood: Its 
Character and Culture.” $1.00, postpaid. 


We think all our readers do not prop- 
erly appreciate the benefit of a good 
memory. As one has said: “ Memory is 
the most important function of the brain; 
without it life would be a blank. Our 
knowledge is all based on memory. Ev- 
ery thought, every action, our very con- 
ception of personal identity, is based on 
memory. Without memory, all experi- 
ence would be useless; reasoning would 
be based on insufficient data, and would 
be, therefore, fallacious. In this volume 
the author demonstrates that memory is 
a definite faculty, separate from, but as- 
sociated with, all the other faculties of 
the brain.” 

In this conection we refer our readers 
to the work of the late O. S. Fowler, en- 
titled “Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment,” applied to self-education and 
juvenile instruction. It shows how to 
cultivate the memory, conduct the intel- 
lectual education of the young, strength- 
en and expand the intellect, specially em- 
bodying the education of ourselves, show- 
ing personal effort as indispensable. 
“ Self-made, or not made at all.” Orig- 
inal capability, while conferred by nat- 
ure, however great, produces little unless 
assiduously cultivated. It tells how to 
“sharpen up,” to obviate forgetfulness, 
improve the memory, a power more val- 
uable than Klondyke gold. $1.00, post 
paid. 

“ A Talk to Men,” by E. A. King, author 
of “ The Cigarette and the Youth,” is a 
pamphlet that is well worth reading, and 
will be read with great interest by the 
young. 


“Tam one of your old subscribers, and 
the JouRNAL is an ever welcome visitor. 
I would feel quite lost without it. 

“ Rebecca S. Miller.” 








PHRENOLOGY IN EDUCATING 
YOUTH. 

“The more knowledge of the being to 
be educated that can be possessed by the 
teacher, the better will be the work of 
education. To study the brain and ner- 
vous system and all that belongs to throb- 
bing, young humanity, and thus become 
able to lead it, teach it, control it, and up- 
lift it, requires the sum of human culture, 
tact, and attainment to do the best in this 
tield that is required and possible.” This 
is from the introduction of “ A Manual of 
Mental Science for Teachers and Stu- 
dents: or, Childhood, its Character and 
Culture,” by Jessie A. Fowler, and the 
purpose of the work is “to assist those 
who have this great and important work 
to do, and to make the pathway plain.” 

The pathway pointed out by the author 
is as plain as simple language and abun- 
dant illustrations can make it, but wheth- 
er it leads to all the benefits claimed for 
it is an open question which we shall not 
attempt to discuss. Undoubtedly skull 
conformation marks some general mental 
characteristics; but can protuberances 
and depressions indicative of forty-three 
distinct propensities be found on a single 
skull? The author says yes to the ques- 
tion, and that the character of childhood 
may be harmoniously shaped by cultivat- 
ing or restraining these propensities, as 
developed by a chart of the head. This 
“Manual” affords every needed instruc- 





tion for trying the experiment. (New 
York: Fowler & Wells Co.) 
Of the new book, “ Not In It,” the 


“Brooklyn Eagle” says: “ The scene is 
the New York of to-day, and it is rather 
a series of pictures run together on a 
slight thread of plot than a connected 
narrative. It is supposed to protray the 
usefulness and the uselessness of wealth 
unless its employment is in accord with 
the dictates of humanity, and not guided 
by selfishness. There are a number of 
characters, but they are not engaged in 
working out any preconceived line of des- 
tiny, but rather act and react upon each 
other as the tides of human happenings 
bring the currents of their lives together. 
The persons who are ‘ not in it’ are those 
who, through no fault of their own, are 
sufferers from the lack of this world’s 
gear. It is shown that it is not always 
the case that happiness overtakes those 
who are supposed to be beyond the reach 
of want, and that the whirligig of events 
sometimes brings them low. The lesson 


of the story is a good one. - Ee, 
75 cents, postpaid. 
Collected Fragments.— The “ Health 


Miscellany,” price, 10 cents, contains 64 
pages of interesting matter, and on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent postage stamp and a 
list of twenty-five names in as many dif- 
ferent families we will send the above 
free. 
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A NEW PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


A new Phrenological Bust will be ready 
in March, which will be unique of its 
kind and the latest guide for students. 

The exterior of the head contains the 
names of the bones of the cranium; on 
the convolutions are placed the names of 
the phrenological organs on one side and 
the motor centres and areas on the other. 
On the face the chief physiognomical 
characteristics will be marked. It will 
weigh but three pounds, instead of seven, 
as is the case with other dissected busts, 
so that the expressage will be compara- 
tively small. 

It will consist of five separate pieces: 
(1 and 2) the two hemispheres of the 
cerebrum; (3) the cerebellum; (4) the 
top and helmet; (5) the base and stand. 
The bust will have a circumference of 
21%, inches. Its height from ear to ear 
over the top will be 1414 inches, its length 
from glabella to occiput, 141% inches. 

It will be made of material lighter than 
plaster of paris, hence will be less liable 
to break and more serviceable. 

Wanted.—A young man with knowl- 
edge of Phrenology desires a position as 
day watchman in department store or 
large office building. Best of references. 
Address M. W. T., care PHREMNOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, N. Y. City. 


Use 
Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


for 
Washing the Hair 


Its known purity, excellent cleansing, 
invigorating, and antiseptic properties 
have secured for this soap the highest 
commendation of physicians and hair- 
dressers for cleansing and preserving the 
hair and for use in treatment of dandruff 
and baldness. 


—*“ Particularly recommended 
as a shampooing agent.” 
—Universal Medical Journal. 


The Packer Mfg Co. 
P. O. Box 2985-3; §NEW YORK. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL DIRECTORY. 





Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 
(Daughter of the late L. N. Fowler) 


FOWLER & WELLS Co, 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOCGY 
MADISON AND DEARBORN STS., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Books and Supplies are for sale. 


PROF. L. A. VAUGHT MAY E. VAUGHT 


CEO. MORRIS, F.A.I.P. 
LECTURER AND PHRENOLOGIST 
RAINIER, ORE. 


L.N. & J. A. FOWLER’S 
CONSULTING Rooms 
4 & & IMPERIAL BuitoinG, LuoGate Circus 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
D. T. ELLIOTT, F.A.I.P. 


A. H. WELCH, F.A.1.P., CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 
No. 147 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO, CANADA 
THIS SPACE TO LET 


HENRY HUMPHREYS, F.A.I.P. 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 
[FLORENCE, COL. 


J. A. DENKINCER, M.D. 
ConsuttinG PHRrenoLocist 
5 HOLYOKE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


MARTHA J. KELLER 
ConsuLTING PHRENOLOGIST 


PRES. OF THE CINCINNATI PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
27 ARCADE, CINCINNATI, O. 


N. Y. SCHOFIELD, F.A.I.P. 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 
SALT LAKE City, UTAH 


H. B. MOHLER, F.A.I.P. 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 
DILLSBURG, PA. 





BOTH 







Richardson’s Magneto -Galvanie 
Batteries, Thousands in use. One man sold 

. Cures Rheumatism, Liver, Kidney Disease, 
onstipation, all Blood 






out, Nervousness, 


Impurities dis the life.” Price, paid, 

by reg. mail, $1.50, brings it withinthe means of the 

2 daw humblest sufferer. Write for agents’ circular to 
A. M. RICHARDSON & CO., 106 W. g2d St., N. Y. City. Dept. o. 





How Is The 


This is a very common question, and the answer 
depends more on WHAT and WHEN and HOW the 
BABY is FED than all else combined. Mistakes are 
not so common in other respects, and this is more im- 
portant than all others in babyhood. 

HE BEST WORK 2 
Infant Dietetics published 
is Dr. Page’s work. How 

to FEED THE Basy to make her 
healthy and happy. It has been 
the means of saving the life of 
many a child, simply by follow- 
ing the plain instructions given, 
Read these notices: 

“Tf every mother, prospective 
mother, grandmother and moth- 
er-in-law, don’t buy this inex- 
pensive treatise, not one of them 
should shed a tear over the poor 
little victims of their wilful 
ignorance in the coffin.”— 
Woman's Herald of Industry. 

“The book should be read by 
every person who has the care of children, especially 
of infants, and those who have the good sense to adopt 
its suggestions will reap arich reward, we believe, in 
peace for themselves and comfort for the babies.”— 

joston Journal, 

“How to Feed the Baby, should be taken home by 
every father to the mother of his children, if he values 
guiet nights, and is not inclined to pay heavy doctor 
bills, or bring up sickly children.” —Food and Health. 

We will send toany address on receipt of price, soc. 
in paper, 75c. in cloth binding ; 3s. 6d. English. 








Baby Now? 


THE MOTHER'S HYGIENIC HAND BOOK. 


Book about Mother, 

and their children 
The disordersof Preg- 
mancy and childbirth, 
and all the Diseases of 
Children are considered 
with Hygienic Methods 
(not medical) of pre- 
vention and cure. If 
you are tired of old methods, ‘Doctor's Bills’’ 
and drugs, send for this pook, and follow its teachings 
which will do very much to produce an ENLIGHTENED 
MoTHERHOOD, and secure relief from its danger. 





NOTES FROM THE PRESS. 


The Book contains, in small compass a large amount 
of valuable information for young mothers, nurses, and 
those expecting to bear children or have the care ot 
them. Allsuch persons should have recourse to some 
book of this class, written by a physician, rather than 
by persons of limited experience.—7he Christian 
Union. 

“Tt covers the whole ground, and gives the informa- 
tion clearly, but delicately, which every woman, and 
particularly every mother, ought to have.”—7Zhe 
Methodist. 

“The author’s views are sound and acceptable,”’— 
Scientific American, 

The Mother’s Nygienic Hand Book is $1.00 in cloth 
or popular edition in paper 5cc.; 2s. 


Will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address on receipt of price. 


Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. 
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Subscribe NOW for... 


“MIND” 


A New Monthly Magazine of Liberal and 
!Advanced Thought, 


‘JOHN EMERY MCLEAN, Editor’ 





Contributions from the best-known writers on 


SCIENCE PSYCHOLOGY 
PHILOSOPHY “METAPHYSICS 
RELIGION OCCULTISM 


$2.00 a Year ° 20 Cents a Copy 


At all news-stands or mailed;by the publishers 





{Send TEN Cents for a SAMPLE COPY 
and Catalogue of new and important books on 
the above and kindred subjects. 


.... ADDRESS.... 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO. 


“Life’* Building 
19 & 21 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK 


Model Banquet 
Speeches, 


BY Famous BANQUET SPEAKERS. 


Here we offer you the finest collection of after 
dinner speeches ever gathered together in one 
book, for they are not a collection of the utter- 
ances of one man, but are the best efforts of many 
men famous at the banquet board, such as Thomas 
A. Hendricks, Senator Vilas, James G. Jenkins, 
Geo. W. Wakefield, Thomas F. Bayard, Gen. 3. 
C, Black, Rev. Wm. E. Park, Dr. Hirsch, John 
B. Green, Henry Wollman, Joseph C. Hendrix, 
Judge Grosscup, Senator F oraker, Chauncey M. 
Depew; and many others “of infinite jest, of 
most excellent fancy and flashes of merriment 
that were wont to set the tables on a roar.’’ The 
speeches here given cover an infinite variety of 
subjects and occasions+bar banquets, business 
men's banquets, political banquets, occasional 
celebrations, and all kinds and conditions of so- 
ciety gatherings. The after-dinner speaker, or 
one who would be such, wants this book. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, $1.60 delivered, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO, 
27 East 21st Street, New York 











I want all readers of the Journal, with a good devel- 
opment of Philoprogenitiveness, to know -about my 


Buff Plymouth Rocks 


They make the best, most practical, pets while the 
profits realized will stimulate Acquisitiveness. Being 
a beautiful Golden Buff, and having exquisitely formed 
bodies with yellow legs and beaks, they beautify the 
lawn or yard to the great delight of Ideality. To those 
with a well-developed head I say, raise some elegant 
chickens at small cost, have clean poultry and fresh 
eggs on your table, and Alimentiveness will approve 
your action. Eggs for sale. Write for full particulars. 


FRED. E. PILE,!Cieveland, O. 





THE JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


DANSVILLE, N.Y- 


&@> For illustrated descriptive pamphlet and other 
information address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., 
P. O. Box 1878. Secretary. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.D., 





Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


























Mechanical Massage 
CURES 


Chronic forms of disease after 
drugs. baths and electricity 
fail Verbum Sap. For par- 
ticulars apply to 
THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT 
CURE INSTITUTE, 
il E, 59th Street, .ew York. 
G. H. PatcHEen, M.D. 
Medical Director. 





One of the machines 
used for giving Me- 
chanical Massage. 





Beautiful Stamping Outfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies,outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins. in size, 2 alph- 
abets, powder and pad. Given 
for a3 months’s trial subscrip- 
tion to The Home,a household 
journalof stories fashions,fan- 
cy work, literary sketches,etc. 
Send L5c.and get the outfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








~ MILLER’S HOTEL, 


37, 39, 41 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity that Miller’s Hotel has acquired 
can be traced to 


Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 
Its Moderate Prices. 
Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere. 


Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 


CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 
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50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyRiGHTsS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 

sent free. Oldest ow for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,36*8rosdvay. New York 
Branch Office, 625 F &t., , Washington, D.C. 


Sexual Nevrasthenia 


AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION | 


Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and 
treatment. With a chapter on Diet. 
By Dr. BEARD. Fourth Edition. 
Nearly 300 pages. Price, $2.75. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist St., New York 





DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
oe within the reach of 
a 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
rm. , constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzmia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and,of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased “eee exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 

No.1. Six large wheels (134 in. aiameter), wide buft- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
canes, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 

No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 BE. 24st St., New York, 





NEW-TEMPERANCE HEADQUARTERS..... 
THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION HOUSE 





Which for more than a quarter of a century has been located at 58 Reade Street, New York City, has removed 


to larger and more centrally located rooms at 


3 AND 5 WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET 
Just Off Fifth Avenue 
where, in addition to their large and varied stock of publications, will be found a large Reading-Room, contain- 
ing on file the leading religious and temperance journals, American and foreign, also the extensive and valu- 


able *‘ James Biack” Temperance Library. 


This reading-room and library is open to the public every day. 


LATEST BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


LEWIS ELMORE, THE CRUSADER. By Faye Huntington. 


THE PARSONAGE SECRET. By Annette L. Noble. 
WILL HILTON’S WILL; or, Father Against Son. 

A POT OF DAISIES. 
SUMMERWILD. By Annette L. Noble. 12mo 
HER READY-MADE FAMILY. 


18mo, 25 cents. 
CYNTHIA’S SONS By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 12mo.. 

By J.C, Cowdrick. | 12mo. 
By Ernest Gilmore. 12mo ....... : 


By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 


1smo, 25 cents. When mailed 


When mailed. 





MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC FOR 1898. 
for every temperance worker 
A TOUR AROU 94 THE 
-—™16m0, 52 page 
JUVENILE T MPERANC E RECITER, No. 5. By Mi 
CATECHISM FOR LITTLE WATER DRINKERS 


WORLD AMONG THE TEMPERANCE BROWNIES. 


By J. B. Dunn, D.D. Full of useful matter valuable 


fiss L. Penney 
By Miss Julia Colman. 16mo, 32 pages .-... 05 
THE TEMPERANCE FOURTH READER. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 


16mo, 64 pages 


Nicely illustrated. Board cover, 


icin: Maik Row et an) iim ivdmagge Ibs . dns SEEMS | 9065. adda eee peta maeantnt 10 
This has twenty-seven stories or reading lessons, W ritten in a bright, entertaining style, each teac hing 
some important temperance truth. 

BLACKBOARD TEMPERANCE LESSONS, No. 5. By Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 16mo .... .10 
A new collection of chalk-talks witb skillful blackboard designs. Designed for use ‘in Sunday-schools 
and all children’s organizations. 

RALLYING SONGS FUR YOUNG TEETOTALERS. 80 pages. Price, per dozen, $1.50; single copy......  .15 


Enlarged edition, 16 new pages added, making it the best and most complete children’s song-book of 


the day. 
2,100 TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


Books for Sunday-School Libraries; Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, and 


Leaflets upon every phase of the Temperance Question, for all lines of Temperance Work. 


Catalogues Free. 


Address all~Orders to 


THE NATIONAL ITEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION HOUSE 
3 AND 5 WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET 


P. O. Box 150, Madison Square BranchtPost-Office 


NEW YORK CITY 








10 ADVERTISEMENTS 
THE UNIVERSAL 


ADDING-MACHINE. 


Nota Cop, buta Practical Article Beantifully and Substantialln Made 
in Nickel, for Adding Figures by Machinery. Price $1.50. 





It zs the Greatest Invention of the age in the mathematical line, adding figures without 
‘head-work, proving your trial balance, and carrying on a conversa- 
tion at the same time. 


























DESCRIPTION. 


The exact size of the Adding Machine is shown in the above cut; it being made 
small and convenient for carrying in the vest pocket, where it is always ready for use. It 
is beautifully and substantially gotten up in nickel, and with ordinary usage will last a 
life-time. Full and plain directions for operating are sent with each machine 

Editorially the American Bank Report says: ‘‘A practical machine for adding 
figures. It is beautifully made, and adds any column with marvelous rapidity and 
accuracy. One should be in every bank and counting room. It will pay for itself in 
one day.”’ 

S$. M. Armstrong, Agent, from San Francisco, Cal., writes: ‘I can not say too 
much in praise of the Adding Machine. Besides being perfectly accurate in all cases, 
it does its work much faster than the accountant, as I can add thirty figuresin astraight 
line in twelve seconds. My sales in this city now amcunt to over one thousand 
machines.”’ 

We have hundreds of testimonials speaking in praise of the machine, but consider 
the above indorsements all that is necessary to convince one not familiar with its use 
that it is all we claim it to be. 

K@’This Adding Machine must not be confounded with others which have been 
placed on the market, for while others are mere toys or mathematical curiosities, this is 
an article for practical use in which the longest colmuns of figures are quickly added 
without requiring the least mental work. Besides its enabling experts to add more 
rapidly than they did before its use, and with the certainty of getting the correct result 
it the first computation, it makes experts of those who could never before master 
ordinary addition. In short, it is the only machine, thus far devised, that makes the 
operation of addition lighter, more rapid and perfectly accurate. 

This will be sent with the Phrenological Journal, $1.50 a year, for $2.00 or sent 
by mail post-paid on receipt of price $1.50. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pustisters. 


27 East 2}st Street, New York. 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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Studies Mind and Character 


A collection of selected 
“ Human Nature Libra- 
ries”? in one volume, with 
intreductory note by the 
author, Dr. H. 8. Drayton 


Cloth, 75 cents. 3s. English. Postpaid 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street New York City 


HYGIENIC VAPOR-BATH. 


Turkish, Russian, Medicated Baths. Renovates your sys- 
vem, cures RHEUMATISM, — La 
ralgia, Eczema, Catarrh, MALA 

Blood, Skin, Nerve, LIVER | KIDNEY Diseases, 
Beautifies + Complexion. Best made. Price very low. 
WHOLESALE TO AGENTS, HYGIENIC "BATH 

CABINET CO., 607 Church St., Nasuvitig, Tann, 


WE PAY All jou have 


guessed about 
POSTACG E life insurance 

may be wrong. 
If you wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the Penn. 
Morvat Lirg, 








921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | 





A New Phrenolegical Game ! 





IDEALITY. 


FORM. | 
COLOR, | 
SUBLIMITY. 

This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the basis of the | 
old and well known game of Authors, with additions that will ren- 
der it one of the most popular games ever published in the hands of | 
those interested in phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of | 
interest to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel features have 
been added to the methods of playing. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, only 15 cents. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 

Publishers, Publishers. 
NEW YORK, LONDON, E.C. 


| 1016 Market St., 


FREE TO F.AM, pine 
Colored Engra show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurioue 
works. REDDING & 
O., Masonic Publishere 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Broadway, New York. 


TRUE MANLINESS 


| A Pocket Companion for Boys and Young 
Meng 


| DY DRC. E. WALKER 

It should be read by all, as it is very full of 
useful information. Price, in fine cloth, gilt 
edge, 75 cents ; cloth, with gold side stamp, 
50 cents. 


Mr. & Mrs. J, MILLOTT SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


Gas DAILY. Fees from as. 6d. t 
Written Delineation of Character from Pho- 

ot. ll post tee, 5S., 7S. 6d., 10s, 6d., and £1 1s. 

All Works on Phrenology, Health, Hygiene, etc. kept 
in stock, Catalogue sent free on application. 

Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 
scientific delineation of their character, should call 
on Prof. and Mrs. SEVERN, or send their photo. 

















Please note permanent address, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
68, West Street, Brighton. 


Human 
Nature 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTE 








- DEVOTED TO... 


Phrenology, Physiognomy, Health, 
Medical and Social Reform 


| Earnest in its advocacy of liberty and abreast 


of the age in everything pertaining to human 
progress. 


ALLEN HADDOCK, Editor and Prop. 
C.P. HOLT, . . Associate Editor 


Subscription price, 50c., Foreign, 2s 6d. a year 
in advance. Postage paid from San Francisco. 
Sample copies free to those who send stamp 
for postage. British stampsaccepted. Address 


PROF. HADDOCK, Phrenologist, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 
. /| = Send for the NaTronaL 





BUuILpesr, a monthly journal 
devoted to buildinginterests 
Each number contains a 
complete set of plans ready 
to build from. Price, $2 per 
ear. Samplecopv and book 
* Beautiful Homes,” con- 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
25cents. Catalogue free, 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
_ Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. 


— You 


A Book that may 
Prove Useful to 





Speeches and 
Speech Making 


By JupGE J. W. Donovon. 


This book upon its appearance obtained an 
immediate and wide-spread popularity. And that 
is natural, for it is of practical interest and value 
to every man who has or was, 9p for any promi- 
nence in his community. t contains nearly 
300 pages, giving practical hints and helps 
both as to preparing and delivering speeches; 
examples of speeches for the many different oc- 
casions on which we are all apt to be called upon 
for speeches, when we have not time to pre 
and must depend upon the preparation of times 
past. This book will aid one to prepare for 
such occasions. The sooner a man begins 
to prepare the better, for he cannot become a 
good public speaker at a bound, but public speak- 
ers are made as well as born. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, $1.50 delivered. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


| 
! 





duces PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 

If your stationer does not keep them, mention the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and send léc. in stamps, to 
JosEPH oN CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J., for 
samples worth double the money. 


THE KING’S DAUGHTER 
ano THE KING’S SON 
A book that will hold a place among the good books 


of the day. Thoroughly original and modern in con- 
ception. 288 pages, 12mo. Price, $1.00; 4s. English. 


Agents FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
Wanted 27 East 21st Street, New York 


L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 


FOR GIRLS 








A Special Physiol- 
ogy, being a sup- 


plement to the 

| study of general physiology. By Mrs. E, R. 
SHEPHERD. Twenty-seventh edition. Over 
220 pages. Fine English cloth. Gilt back 





stamp and India ink side stamp Price, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New York 





—— 


4 Taeweud 


RESSED 
Women 


whom it was written, 
of earnest workers 





in the W. C. T. U., are very 
appreciation and interest, and wi:] do much to circulate the book and 
place it where it will do the most gocd. 


foe... 
Well Dressed Woman. 


The Publicaticn of this work has received a most cordial response 
from the public especially at the hands of the sensible women for 


Miss Frances E, Willard, and the whole corps 
hearty in their 


The first edition has been 


very rapidly sold, and a new one revised, with new illustrations. 


Below will be found notices of the press: 


“Its advice is of the kind that can be followed, 
and the woman be assured that she is well- 
dressed.’’— Methodist Recorder. 


“The principles of art and morals applied to 
dress will put an end to the present unconscious 
suicide going on among women, and will restore 
beauty of form and grace of motion.’”— Woman's 
Journal. 

“It YY for the present corseted modes 
others which are certainly more healthful, art- 
istic, and moral, and are, some of them, quite as 
pleasing to the convention-bound observer.’ '—The 
Argonaut. 

** Mrs. Ecob’s book is valuable, not onlyin other 

ints, but in its exposition, both in text and 
illustrations, of the artistic ideal and rules of 
dress. We commend it especially to school girls, 
young women at college and young mothers,”-- 
Christian at Work. 





‘One more effort toward the emancipation of 
woman from slavery to dressmakers, Itis sen- 
sible throughout, and all the stronger by being 
temperate in tone. Beside se the evils 
of fashionable dress, the author suggests many 
remedies, all of which are reasonable, while none 
are ugly. Many good illustrations reveal dis- 
couraging facts and pleasing possibilities.”— 
Godey’s Magazine. 


* Every intelligent woman will find something 
to interest her in the Chapter on Art Principles 
Applied to Dress.”’"—Literary Digest. 


‘*Mrs, Ecob regards essentials. She rationally 
discusses her subject from various points of view. 
She provesthat a woman can be well dressed, be- 
comingly, healthfully and comfortably, irrespect- 
ive of much which now irritates body and mind— 
and soul ?— because prescribed by would-be auto- 
cratic fashion.’’—Peterson’s Magazine. 


By mail, post-paid on receipt of price, $1.00; 4s. Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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READY|A NEW ARTICULATED 


»». FIVE PART... 


IN | PHRENOLOGICAL BUST 


MA RR cS bi riving relative location of Phrenological Organ 

on convolutions of the brain and Physiognomi- 
cal Characteristics on the face. This latest and best Bust made in 
material lighter and more durable than plaster of paris and furnished 


at the low price of $4.00. 20s. English. Should be in the hands of 
every student. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27€E. 2ist St. New York 


These Men and Women Differ in Character. 


W 
ee: 
an ) 


AW — w rh 
ALL TnESt) WOULD YOU NOT LIKE TO KNOW (FROM Lirs. 
what these Faces indicate? You can easily learn to read them as you would a book, and 
IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable you to understand 
all the differences in people at a glance, by the ‘**Sians or CHARACTER,” send for a copy of 


“HEADS AND FACES, Howto Study Them.” 

This is a most delightful a | and every one should know “How to Read Character,” 
and in this way be able to understand the motives and character of people met daily. This know) 
sdge will enable employers to choose wisely and will enable employes to meet the requirements 
ef peculiar ple whom thev may be required to please. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 75,000 copies 
having been sold. Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study the 
people you see and your own churacter, and if you are not satisfied after examining it, money 
wile wal cond 10, carefully b 1, postpaid ipt of price, 40 cents i g 

e will sen carefu mail, » on receipt o! ce, 40 cents in , or $1.00 
on heavy paper, in extra cloth binding. Pigeata wanted. Kadress “— 


FOWLER & WELIS CO., Publishers, New York. 


BEST BOOKS ON WATER=CURE. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy- 
sicians, By R. ‘T. Trall, M.D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 461 illustrations. Cloth, $4.00. English Price, 16s. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tne Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Practice of Water-Cure. By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. 12amo, 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic- 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M.D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, 5s. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall, M. D. 12mo, 77 pp., 25 1l- 
lustrations. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James James Manby Gully, M. D.,F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price. ss. 

Water-Cure for the [lillion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. r2mo, 44 pp. 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Pregnancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M. D. ‘ew edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, 50 cents. Eng.Price, 2s. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, so cents. English Price, 1s, and 2s, 

Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 
By James C. Jackson, M. D. t2mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Hygienic Hand-Book: Intended as a Practical Guide to the Sick Room. With an appendix, 
illustrative of the Hygeio-therapeutic movements, By R. T. Trali, M.D. 12mo, 300pp., 49 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price, ss. : 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York. 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Princi- 
ples of Phrenology and in Relation to 
Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H.S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMEs 
McNeiL, A.M. Extracloth. $1 50. 

The Temperaments, considered in their re- 
lation to Mental Character and Practi- 


How to Read Character. A New Illus 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, with upward of one hun- 
dred and seventy engravings. $1.25. 

Popular Physiology. An Exposition of 
the Structures, Functions, and Rela- 
tions of the Human System and the 
preservation of health. By Dr. TRALL. 








bound in cloth, $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man; Considered in re. 
lation to external objects. By Gro 
ComBE, with por.; bound in clo, $1.25 

Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them 
A manual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy forthe people. By Prof. NELson 
Sizer and H. S. Drayton, M. D. Oct. 
paper, 4oc. 

The Phrenological Bust, showing the k 
cation of each of the Organs. $1.00. 


cal Affairs of Life, by D. H. Jacques, 
M.D. 150Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. | 

New Phystognomy; or, Signs of Character, | 
as manifested through temperament 
and external forms, and especially in 
the ‘‘Hurnan Face Divine.” 1,000 
illustrations. By &S. R. Wells. $5.00. 

tozce of Pursuzts, or What to do and Why. 
Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
fessions, and the temperaments and 
talents required for each. By Prof. | 
SIRER. $2.00. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take 
up the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending 
the American Institute of Phrenology. At list prices these 
amount to about $15.00. The set will be sent by express for $10.00. 

To SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL who 
will send $5.00 and fill out and sign the blank below we will send 
This offer is good for a limited time only, 


at once, 





er 


Fowler 8 Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


Please send to my address as below, the STUDENTS SET [Price $10.00] 
for which I enclose $5.00, and further agree to remit promptly $1.00 on 
the first of each month until the balance $5.00 ts paid. 


Express Address 
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The busy, active brain requires some nerve- ~ 
sustaining element as food. 





Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


gives active brain and nerves exactly what they need 
for their nutrition and normalaction. It is an essential 
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